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THE IDENTITY OF JOHN WHITE GOVERNOR OF 
ROANOKE AND JOHN WHITE THE ARTIST* 


By WiiuiaM PaTTERSON CUMMING 


Three hundred and fifty-one years ago Governor John White 
planted his ill-fated colony upon the island of Roanoke and 
returned to England for reinforcements and supplies. He 
never again saw his daughter or Virginia Dare, his grand- 
daughter, the first child born of English parents in the New 
World. But the persevering courage shown in his repeated 
attempts to return despite difficulties at home and Spaniards at 
sea (he was driven back by the Spaniards on one of his at- 
tempts) have placed him high among Hakluyt’s “men full of 
activity, stirrers abroad, and searchers of remote parts of the 
world.” His rise from apparent obscurity to the governorship 
of “Virginia” is one of the examples of meteoric ascent in that 
Elizabethan era of versatile and brilliant men of action. 

At that same time there was a John White, also called John 
“With,” with background as obscure and with talents as excep- 
tional as the governor’s. He was the artist who was sent out 
with the first colony to Virginia (1585) under the special 
patronage of Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh, in order 
to make drawings of the country and its people. Practically 
all we know about this painter is given us by De Bry, the 
Frankfort engraver, who published twenty-eight of John 
White’s drawings in 1590 as an appendage to his edition of 
Thomas Harriot’s A briefe and true report of the new found 
land of Virginia. This work was published in the same year 
in Latin, French, German, and English versions and attained 





* This article is part of a study being made under a grant by the Social Science Re- 
search Council, the aid of which is here gratefully acknowledged. 
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wide popularity. In the first three versions and in the engrav- 
ings of the chart of Virginia in all the versions De Bry uses 
the name “John With.” In the English version, however, “John 
White” occurs in the half-title which introduced the engrav- 
ings and in the preface. The half-title page reads: 


The trve pictvres and fashions of the people in that parte of America novv 
called Virginia, discowred by Englishmen sent thither in the years of our 
Lorde 1585. att the speciall charge and direction of the Honorable Sir 
Walter Raleigh Knigt Lord Warden of the stanneries in the duchies of 
Corenwal and Oxford who therein hath byne fauored and auctorised by 
her Maaiestie and her letters patents. 


* * * * * 


Translated out of Latin into English by Richard Hacklvt 


* * * * * 


Diligentlye collected and draowne by Ihon White who was sent thither 
speciallye and for the same purpose by the said Sir Walter Raleigh the year 
abouesaid 1585. and also the year 1588. now cutt in copper and first pub- 
lished by Theodore de Bry att his wone chardges 


In the preface to the reader De Bry adds this additional 
information: 


Consideringe, Therfore that yt was a thinge worthie of admiration, I was 
verye willinge to offer vnto you the true Pictures of those people wich by 
the helfe of Maister Richard Hakluyt of Oxford Minister of Gods Word, 
who first Incouraged me to publish the Worke, I creaued out of the verye 
original of Maister hon White an Englisch paynter who was sent into the 
contrye by the queenes Maiestye, onlye to draw the description of the place, 
lynelye to describe the shapes of the Inhabitants their apparell, manners 
of Liuinge, and fashions, att the speciall charges of the worthy knighte, 
Sir Walter Ralegh, who bestowed noe Small Sume of monnye in the serche 


and Discouerys of that countrye, From te yeeres, 1584. to the ende of 
The years 1588. 


The original water colors from which, apparently, the De 
Bry engravings were made are now preserved, by a happy acci- 
dent, in the British Museum. The paintings give a first-hand 
picture of the life and manners of the Indians whom the artist 
found in the vicinity of the colony, as well as of the flora and 
fauna. They have been reproduced several times recently, and 
the drawings have revived a general appreciation of their ex- 
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ceptional ability which was first won by De Bry’s engravings 
over three hundred years ago.’ 

But Raleigh’s painter was not only the first delineator of 
the North American scene; he was a map maker. His map of 
the “Virginia” coast is one of the most significant maps in 
the history of American cartography. It was one of the most 
accurate detailed maps for any section of the New World up 
to its time. The map gave in detail a part of the New World 
until then only vaguely outlined by cartographers; and with 
the rapid rise in importance of the English colonies in America 
its accessibility in the De Bry editions made it doubly useful. 
Mercator, Bleau, De Laet, Jansson, Lescarbot: nearly every 
great European map maker of the seventeenth century shows 
the influence of this map. 

Who were these two John Whites? They have popularly 
been identified as one. But while a common assumption identi- 
fies Governor John White with the John With to whom De Bry 
ascribes the drawings, a vigorous attack has been made on this 
theory, chiefly by P. L. Phillips, late chief of the Division of 
Maps, Library of Congress.2 Where, said Phillips, is there 
proof that the obscure painter, John With, is to be identified 
with the able and honored Governor White of the second col- 
ony? He gives a careful resumé of previous attempts to 
identify the two and shows that the arguments are either un- 
convincing or inaccurate. “No one,” writes Randolph G. 
Adams of the William L. Clements Library, an authority on 
Thomas Harriot’s Virginia, “replied to him and many ignored 
his cogent reasoning. For nearly forty years Phillips’s objec- 
tions to the identification of the two men have remained un- 
answered.” 

Mr. Adams then “offers a possible identification of John 


1. Binyon, L. W., “The Drawings of John White,” Walpole Society So XIII 
(1925), 19-30, an excellent critical essay with several reproductions; Gabriel, R. ed., 
The Pageant of America, I, 7-82, 190-191, gives interesting parallels of White's iinet 
with the De Bry engravings. It is generally assumed that the water color paintings are 
the originals of the De Bry engravings. A close examination of the two maps shows, how- 
ever, that each has certain names which the other lacks. Since the engraving has more 
names than the drawing, it is possible that the chart which White gave to De Bry was a 
later and corrected copy. No copy of the second engraved chart, “The Arrival of the 
Englishmen in Virginia,” is found in the drawings, although there are nearly three times 
as many water colors as there are engraved plates in the book. 

2. Phillips, P. L., Virginia Cartography, pp. 3-18. Lowery, W., Spanish Settlements 
within the Present Limits of the United States, 1562-1574, p. 414, states that he is con- 
vinced by “the lucid arguments” of Phillips 


$. Adams, R. G., “An Effort to Identify = White,” American Historical Review, XLI 
(1985), 90. 
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White, the artist, as John White, governor.” In a manuscript 
of Thomas Moffett’s work on insects in the British Museum‘ is 
a painting of “the common American tiger swallow-tailed 
butterfly,” with the reference “Hanc & Virginid Americana 
Candidus ad me Pictor detulit 1587” (White the painter 
brought this to me from American Virginia 1587). Since the 
picture of the butterfly is similar to No. 68 in the John White 
British Museum manuscript drawings and since according to 
a list in Hakluyt Governor John White was the only John 
White among the 1587 colonists who “safely arrived in Vir- 
ginia and remained to inhabit there,” the evidence strengthens 
the supposition that the two are the same. Mr. Adams has 
made an effective presentation of the significance of the 
manuscript passage. 

Concerning a matter of such general interest and such com- 
plications, however, further substantiation would be welcome. 
While the Moffett passage is valuable, it is not conclusive. 
Phillips’s chief objection, the lack of any connection between 
the obscure artist and the governor, remains unanswered. Mof- 
fett’s reference is to Candidus (= Latin white) a painter; it is 
possible, obviously, that there were two Whites. It is certain 
that the lack of any record of the painter among the colonists 
is of no significance at all. He would not have been a colonist 
and therefore would not be on the lists of the permanent set- 
tlers. Conversely, he is on none of the lists; therefore he was 
not a colonist.° De Bry expressly states that “Ihon White” the 
artist was sent over by Raleigh in 1585 and 1588 (by which 
he must have meant the 1587 trip, for there is no record of 
ships reaching Virginia from England in 1588, in spite of the 
earnest efforts of Raleigh and White); it has not yet been 
shown that Governor White went to Virginia in 1585. 

What is needed to complete the documentation, therefore, 
is to show that Governor John White was in Virginia in both 
1585 and 1587, and that he was a painter and cartographer. 
There are two passages in a letter of Governor White to Rich- 
ard Hakluyt that bear on this aspect of the matter. The letter 


4. British Museum, Sloane MSS., No. 4014. 

5. There is no record of John White the governor having actually remained in Virginia; 
he seems always to have returned on the vessel that brought him over, although in 1587 
he had intended to remain. 
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was written in 1593, three years after White’s last voyage, 
from his house at Newtowne in Kylmore, Raleigh’s domain in 
Ireland. 

In the first place, Governor White states in his letter that 
his attempt in 1590 to relieve the colony was his “fift and last 
voiage” to Virginia.’ An account of the expeditions to Vir- 
ginia is found in the various reports printed by Richard 
Hakluyt, who was a director of the company. Voyages to Vir- 
ginia by the English from England were made in: 

1584, when Amadas and Barlowe entered the sound and 
explored the coast; 


1585, when Grenville left Governor Ralph Lane with the 
“first” colony; 

1586, when Raleigh sent a ship with goods but found the 
colony under Lane had returned with Drake; Grenville came 
with three more ships a few days later and left fifteen men 
with provisions for two years; 

1587, when Governor White made his “fourth voyage” (ac- 
cording to Hakluyt) to relieve the fifteen men and establish 
the “second” colony; Governor White returned for supplies 
and aid; (in 1588 Governor White set out for Virginia with 
two small vessels but after an encounter with two Spanish 
ships was driven back without accomplishing his purpose; 
and; 

1590, when he went to the aid of the colony, by that time 
“lost,” in his “fift and last voiage” to Virginia. 

Therefore, if his own enumeration is correct, Governor 
White must have gone over in 1585 and 1587, for only five 
voyages to Virginia are recorded. This is further substantiated 
by a passing reference to a “John White” as being in one of 
the small boats on an exploratory trip in 1585, soon after the 
arrival of the expedition.’ In 1587 White was the governor. 

In the second place, let Governor White speak for himself. 
In 1590 he has returned, an anxious father and grandfather, 
after years of ceaseless effort to secure a ship. The master of 
the ship has allowed him to bring no colonists, nor even sup- 





6. Hakluyt, R., The Principal Navigations . « (Glasgow, 1903), VIII, 406. 

7. Ibid., p. 316. This reference is in the account of Grenville’s voyage of 1585. Phillips 
notes it, but from the apparent obscurity of the person, who is not even called a master, 
he doubts that it can refer to Governor White, in command of the entire colony on 
the next expedition. 
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plies for those who have been in Virginia since 1587. John 
White finds “Croatoan” written on the tree; the colonists have 
disappeared. He writes Hakluyt: “Presently Captaine Cooke 
and I went to the place, which was in the end of an olde 
trenche, made two years past by Captaine Amadas:* wheere we 
found fiue chests, that had bene carefully hidden of the Plant- 
ers, and of the same chests three were my owne, and about the 
same place many of my things spoyled and broken, and my 
bookes torne from the couers, the frames of some of my pic- 
tures and Mappes rotten and spoyled with rayne. . . .”” 

The phrase “my pictures and Mappes” may not refer to his 
own drawings; but it is John White speaking and therefore it 
has a particular connotation. It is unlikely that the ordinary 
colonist would take framed pictures with him on a pioneer 
expedition. On the other hand, it would be necessary for a 
painter to have easels or frames for his drawings."° 

White’s reference to ““Mappes” is significant. Amadas and 
Barlowe had explored the coast only in 1584. Probably the 
only maps made were those of John White."’ His map of 1590 
in Harriot’s Virginia is, as has been said, one of the most im- 
portant type maps in American cartographical history, the 
first known map of that part of the coast and exceptional for 
that time in its accuracy. When we bear this in mind Gover- 
nor White’s letter to Hakluyt takes on a new interest. The 
letter is far more detailed in its geographical comments than 
are any of the other accounts of previous years. Repeatedly 
he records soundings; he notes directions; he gives degrees of 
latitude; he is careful to give the distances from this point to 
that; he locates places where he goes in relation to the general 
topography or to definite natural landmarks. Barlowe and 


8. Apparently two years before Governor White’s voyage of 1587; there is no record of 
a later voyage before 1590. In 1588 vessels were kept at home if possible, because of the 
attack by the Spanish Armada. In the enumeration of those persons who came with 


Lane in 1585 and stayed a year, “Master Philip Amadas, Admirall of the countrey,” 
heads the list. Jbid., p. 317. 


9. Ibid., pp. 417-418. 

10. There is no example of the use of the word “easel” in English as early as the six- 
teenth century. The first recorded use of the word in the following century gives it as a 
synonym for “frame,’”’ which in White’s day was the word used for a drawing stand. 
See “Frame,” “Easel,” Oxford English Dictionary. 

11. At that time maps of the New World were published almost exclusively in atlases; 
“separates’”’ became popular in the seventeenth century. So little was known of the coast 
of North America that it was included only in general maps of the western hemisphere. 
Le Moyne’s map of Florida, published in the second volume of De Bry’s Grands Voyages 
(1591), gave the coast line south of that given on White’s map. Le Moyne’s br-ame another 
important type map, though its delineation of the interior contained inaccuracies which 
took over a century of further exploration to eradicate. 
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Lane are careful reporters; but Governor White’s meticulously 
observant comments stand out in contrast to them. He writes 
exactly as a cartographer would write. 

These parallelisms may not be conclusive evidence that 
Governor John White was the painter. But any other theory 
would necessitate two John Whites who went to Virginia in 
both 1585 and 1587. They would both be interested in pic- 
tures; they would both be interested in maps. The accounts 
in Hakluyt, on the other hand, mention only one John White 
on each trip.” The independently substantiating items which 
tend to identify John White the governor of Roanoke and 
John White the artist who painted the brilliant pictures of 


nature and of Indian life have a cumulatively overwhelming 
effect. 


12. There is another matter to be cleared up. We know from Dr. Adams’s documentary 
evidence that the painter’s name was White. De Bry’s use of “With” has been one of the 
chief stumbling blocks in his identification with Governor White. No positive solution of 
this apparent error of De Bry’s seems possible; no signatures by White himself have been 
found. But spelling in Elizabeth’s day was notoriously fortuitous. A reference to the 
variant spellings in the short extract introducing White’s drawings will serve to illustrate 
the point: knigt—knighte. Hacklvit—Hakluyt, te—the, thiter—thither, wich (= which), 
Evidently De Bry spelled the name “With” in his Latin, French, and German versions. 
But when Hakluyt translated the Latin version into English (se@ the statement in the 
half-title), he spelled his friend’s name “White,” and this spelling was preserved by the 
printer of De Bry’s book, Johannes Wechel. 

















TWO RECONSTRUCTION IMPEACHMENTS 


By Cortez A. M. Ewinc 
I 
GOVERNOR W. W. HOLDEN, 1870 


The impeachment of William W. Holden marked the sec- 
ond instance, so far as I have been able to ascertain, that an 
American state governor was arraigned before an high court 
of impeachment.’ The successful culmination of the impeach- 
ment—from the viewpoint of the prosecution, the rising 
Democracy—gave an impetus to the avidity with which South- 
ern Democratic politicians employed the weapon against the 
alien, carpetbag, Republican governors and other civil off- 
cers.” Thus, the impeachment of Holden is not so important 
for its contributions to the great body of impeachment pre- 
cedents as for the popularization of the remedy which resulted 
from the spectacular character of the proceedings and from 
its effectiveness in removing an hated and despised governor. 

William W. Holden was a dramatic figure in North Caro- 
lina politics. Different from most Republican governors of 
the Reconstruction period, he was not a carpetbagger. He was 
born in North Carolina in 1818.* His was an humble origin. 
When not yet eighteen, he went to Raleigh and took employ- 
ment as a compositor. He read law privately and was admit- 
ted to the bar when twenty-three. He was not destined, how- 


1. Governor Charles Robinson of Kansas was the first state executive to be impeached. 
His trial occurred in 1862 and ended in an almost unanimous rejection of the articles. But 
three votes were cast against him. See my “Kansas Civil War Impeachments,” Publica- 
tions, Kansas State Historical Society, May, 1932. For the proceedings of the Robinson 
case, see Proceedings in the Cases of Impeachment of Charles Robinson, John W. Robinson, 
and George S. Hillyer. No one connected with the impeachment of Holden seems to have 
known of Robinson’s impeachment. The attorneys in the case ostentatiously declared that 
North Carolina was establishing a precedent for all the American states in impeaching her 
governor. Even Dr. J. G. de R. Hamilton, writing over forty years after the Holden 
trial, accepted the declaration of the attorneys in the Holden trial—always a dangerous 
practice for an historian to follow! In his Reconstruction in North Carolina, p. 648, he 
wrote: “In no State up to this time had a governor been impeached, and the case pre- 
sented many points where a need of precedents was felt.” Of course the counsel in the 
case knew nothing of the Robinson case, for it had not been included in any of the 
commentaries on Blackstone! 

2. A disgruntled coterie of Republican politicians had attempted to impeach Gov. 
Harrison Reed of Florida in 1868. Holden, however, was the first of the Reconstruction 
governors to be legally impeached. Thereafter, five other governors were impeached. 
Against none of these were the charges sustained, though two, Warmoth and Ames, were 
relegated to private life through exigencies of their impeachments, by suspension and 
resignation. 

8. Holden, W. W., Memoirs, p. 92; Hamilton, Reconstruction, p. 8. Holden was born 
out of wedlock. His mother never married. His father later married, and young William 
was taken to live with the family. “Recollections of W. W. Holden,”’ April 29, 1930, type- 
script signed by Mrs. Henry Murdock (Holden’s youngest half-sister), archives of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh. 
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ever, for a legal career. His was a rare capacity for journalism, 
and especially so in that period of keen and oftentimes bitter 
personal rivalry between newspaper editors. In 1843 he be- 
came owner and editor of the North Carolina Standard, a 
paper that was destined to exert a tremendous influence in the 
politics of the State for the next twenty-five years.‘ As a 
youth, Holden accepted the Whig doctrines, but when offered 
the Standard, he changed his personal convictions to fit the 
policy of his paper. The Democratic party was sadly disor- 
ganized. The Whigs presumed to monopolize both political 
ability and social standing. Ambitious, clever, and resource- 
ful, and with the fatal facility for linguistic style, young Hol- 
den rallied the scattered forces of Democracy. The editorials 
of Holden and the speeches of Andrew Johnson emphasize sub- 
stantially identical political theories. In 1850, North Carolina 
elected its first Democratic governor since 1834. Holden was 
rewarded in 1850 for his political services with the state print- 
ing contract.° 

His influence in the councils of his party steadily increased. 
In 1858 he announced his candidacy for the governorship, but 
sharp practices of jealous party leaders brought about his de- 
feat in the convention. Two years later, when the State 
writhed in political agony over the question of secession, Hol- 
den revealed a weakness that was destined ultimately to wreck 
his political career. He was unable to make a decision. Im- 
paled on the horns of his dilemma, he chose to support Breckin- 
ridge. Lincoln’s call for volunteers, however, sent him pell- 
mell and vociferating into the secession camp. The leap came 
too late, for the Democrats had come to distrust him and the 
Whigs still felt the sting of his merciless flailings. In his case 
politics did not make strange bedfellows, but none! His was 
an inexorable political celibacy derived from a divorce a mensa 
et thoro. This embarrassment was particularly galling to Hol- 
den. After following a more or less independent course, he 
finally came to preach a new evangelical doctrine—defeatism 


4. There exists some doubt as to the exact date of Holden’s political somersault. Some 
scholars put it as early as one year before his assumption of editorial functions on the 
Standard, 

5. Holden, Memoirs, p. 98. He held this contract for a decade, making a clear profit 
of about $80,000. 

6. Hamilton, Reconstruction, p. 6. 
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—and was especially bitter against President Davis and the 
Confederate government.’ Holden maintained to the end that 
he was “strongly attached to the union of the states.’”* 

Holden’s leadership in the peace movement during the war 
led to his appointment as provisional governor of North Caro- 
lina in May, 1865. During his administration a new constitu- 
tion was drafted and ratified. Holden and Jonathan Worth 
were opposing candidates for governor under the new con- 
stitution. The latter was elected, despite the fact that Holden 
had carefully planned, through the patronage power, to build 
up an effective political machine. In 1868 Holden was again 
the Republican gubernatorial candidate. After a campaign of 
unusual bitterness, even for Jacksonian North Carolina, Holden 
was elected by a majority of almost twenty thousand votes. 
The Union League of which he was an organizer and for a 
time the president, cast the colored vote for him. The reaction 
of the white citizenry marked the beginning of the end for 
Holden. Negro domination was more than the whites were 
willing to accept, at least without a struggle, and they girded 
themselves for the decisive struggle. The White Brotherhood, 
the Constitutional Union Guard, and the Invisible Empire were 
organized to offset the effectiveness of the Union League, the 
Heroes of America, the Red Strings, and other Republican 
secret societies. 

Holden’s administration (1868-1870) was featured by per- 
secutions and reprisals. There is little doubt now that the 
local organizations of the Union League definitely planned 
campaigns of arson to strike fear into the hearts of the whites. 
The Ku Kluxers retaliated. Hundreds of Negroes and a few 
whites were dragged from their cabins in the darkest hours 
of the night and whipped by hooded monsters, some of whom 
swore that their thirst had not been slacked since being killed 
at Shiloh, Vicksburg, or Chickamauga. The superstitious na- 
ture of the simple freedmen rendered the Klan mystery-tech- 
nique doubly effective. The Negroes were slowly being re- 
duced, by intimidation, to a position of political insignificance. 
The white Republican leaders cajoled the black vanguard, and 





7. Chamberlain, Hope Summerell, Old Days in Chapel Hill, p. 16. 
8. Holden, Memoirs, p. 10. 
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pictured for them ultimate victory; but the threat of noc- 
turnal flagellation was more potent than the mere promise of 
“forty acres and a mule.” No accurate figures are available 
as to the number of Klan atrocities upon their helpless 
victims.® 

Though the fact has often been denied, the Ku Klux move- 
ment was primarily political. The Union League was admit- 
tedly so. Many of the defenders of the Klan have solemnly 
sworn that the movement sprang spontaneously from the 
desire to preserve the purity of Southern womanhood and to 
protect property. No doubt these factors were involved, but 
I am firmly convinced that the ultimate aim was to reduce the 
Fifteenth Amendment to a scrap of paper and to prevent, by 
fraud and intimidation, the exercise of the franchise privilege 
by the Negroes. In all fairness, it ought to be granted that 
the Fifteenth Amendment was an hasty addition to the Con- 
stitution and represented, by and large, an attempt of the 
Radical Republicans to reduce the Democratic party to im- 
potency in the secession states. After sixty years the amend- 
ment has come to be flagrantly disregarded and a tyranny per- 
sists almost as great as that which was originally set up by it. 
Moreover, the amendment was jammed down the throats of 
the Southern states, in that its ratification was prerequisite to 
a termination of military occupation. Was the War between 
the States waged to abolish slavery or to carry the Jacksonian 
principle of “one man one vote” to a universal application? 
A more moderate policy of admitting the freedmen to the 
ballot would probably not have ended so disastrously for the 
future political status of the Negro citizens. 

By late 1869 the activities of the Klan produced consterna- 
tion in the ranks of North Carolina Republican leaders. 
Holden, as early as October 12, 1868, had warned all and sundry 
persons that intimidation of Negroes would not be tolerated.”® 
The year following had witnessed increased Klan activity. In 
December, 1869, he recommended to the legislature the enact- 


9. Dr. Hamilton lists 260 visitations for 20 counties, including 218 whippings and 19 
hangings and shootings. Reconstructon, p. 477. In his last address to the legislature 
Governor Holden said: “I have information of not less than twenty-five murders com- 
mitted by members of this Klan, in various counties of the State, and of hundreds of cases 
of scourging and whipping.” House Journal, 1870-1871, p. 26; Memoirs, p. 140. 

10. For complete text, see Holden, Memoirs, pp. 115-120. 
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ment of a law by which the governor would be empowered to 
declare counties in a state of insurrection and to employ mili- 
tary authority to suppress the existing disregard for the con- 
stitution and laws of the State relating to the security of 
persons. The Republican legislators acceded to his request and 
the Shoffner Act was placed upon the statute books. The 
enactment of this law had little effect upon the Klan depreda- 
tions. The state elections were scheduled for August 4, 1870. 
If the intimidation tactics were not suppressed, the Negroes 
could scarcely be expected to cast their ballots for Holden’s 
party. Goaded to desperation, the Republican leaders were 
willing to employ spectacular means to abate the Klan nuisance. 
Like Clayton in Arkansas, Holden dispatched political sleuths 
into the most dangerous counties; but unlike Clayton, he chose 
party hacks for the purpose. The experiment met with little 
success. Conversant with the governor’s excruciating dilemma, 
the Klan increased its depredations. Executive proclamations 
served only to incite his masked enemies to greater daring. 
Through the pages of his Sentinel, Josiah Turner, Jr., punished 
the administration without stint. There is no doubt now that 
the Conservative leaders hoped to provoke Holden to the point 
at which he would declare martial law. Then he could be lam- 
basted as a tyrant, and North Carolina was, and for that 
matter still is, inherently fearful of governmental tyranny. 
Holden’s was an Hobson’s choice. By curling up, he would 
procure nothing except contempt from adversaries; by fighting 
the menace he would seal the fate of his own political future 
as well as that of his party. 

In March, 1870, Holden declared the county of Alamance 
in a state of insurrection, but the civil were not displaced by 
military authorities." As the proclamation resulted in no im- 
provement in that county, the governor was finally induced 
by Senator Pool to dispatch a strong military force there to 
protect the Negroes in their political and social rights.’? On 
June 20 Holden had a conference with George W. Kirk, which 


. 1l. American Annual Cyclopedia, 1870, pp. 549, 550; Holden Impeachment Proceedings, 
» 185-137. 


12. Holden, Memoirs, pp. 187-199. Holden never placed the blame upon others, but the 
editor of his irs included, as an appendix, the testimony of Richard C. Badger before 





the committee which investigated Senator Pool. It represents a fine, though tardy, correc- 
tion concerning responsibility for martial law. 
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culminated in Kirk’s acceptance of the command of the occu- 
pation troops. A native of Tennessee, Kirk had served in the 
war under the Union standard. He enjoyed a reputation 
among the ex-Confederate soldiers as an outlaw, a renegade 
and a bushwhacker. From Holden’s standpoint, the choice of 
Kirk was an unpropitious one. The occupation of Alamance 
County began on July 15. The Democrats charged that 
Holden was using martial law to carry the August election. 
Kirk immediately arrested those whom he had reason to be- 
lieve were leaders of the Klan. Several of the actual leaders 
had already fled the State.’ 

On behalf of the prisoners, Democratic leaders immediately 
petitioned Chief Justice Pearson of the state supreme court 
for writs of habeas corpus. When Kirk was ordered to pres- 
ent his prisoners before the court in Raleigh, he remarked that 
that sort of thing “had played out” and that he was acting 
under the orders of the governor and not of the court. The 
governor affirmed his commander’s statement. In a brilliantly- 
written defense of his policy, Holden informed Pearson that 
the prisoners would be held beyond the reach of the civil 
power until peace and order were restored in the martial law 
areas.” After hearing arguments of counsel, Chief Justice 
Pearson upheld the right of the governor to ignore the de- 
mands of the courts. The chief justice declared, however, that 
the writ of habeas corpus had not been suspended.’*® The court 
was merely unable to enforce its decision; and its impotency 
derived from the fact that a posse comitatus to execute a writ 
in Caswell County (where martial law had also been declared) 
would have to be composed of citizens of that county, which 
was impossible under the present status. If the court at- 
tempted to enforce its order, civil war might result.’ The 
chief justice persisted in his contention that the writ had not 
been suspended, and he forthwith issued another order com- 
manding Kirk to produce the prisoners before him. A copy of 


18. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 506, 507. Dr. Hamilton’s account of the Holden-Kirk 
war is a fine piece of work, though he shows a tendency to support the usual Southern 
. on Reconstruction. See also Hamilton, J. G. de R., ed., The Shotwell Papers, 

, 822-336. 

14. Holden Impeachment Proceedings, Il, 2251, 2252. 

15. For text of this letter, see ex parte Moore, 64 North Carolina Reports (1870) 802 

16. Loc. eit. 


17. Pearson relied substantially upon the opinion of Chief Justice Taney in the Merry- 
man Case, Fed. Cas. No. 9,487. 
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his opinion in ex parte Moore was forwarded to the governor, 
who, in reply, wrote: “I have already declared that, in my 
judgment, your Honor and all other civil and judicial authori- 
ties are unable, at this time, to deal with the insurgents. q 
As the Chief Executive I seek to restore, not to subvert, the 
judicial power. . . . It would be a mockery in me to 
declare that the civil authority was unable to protect the citi- 
zens against the insurgents, and then turn the insurgents over 
to the civil authorities. My oath to support the Constitution 
makes it imperative on me to ‘suppress the insurrection’ and 
restore the civil authority in the counties referred to, and this 
I must do.” 

Following the inconclusive decision of Pearson, the Demo- 
cratic leaders made application before Judge Brooks of the 
federal district court for habeas corpus. On August 6 Brooks 
ordered Kirk to bring the prisoners before him at Salisbury. 
On the day following, Holden telegraphed to President Grant, 
declaring that he intended to hold the prisoners unless the 
United States army was sent to enforce Brooks’s order. The 
attitude of Grant throughout the whole episode is difficult to 
explain. Apparently Holden and Pool had his assurance that 
he would not interfere with their plans, and also that, in case 
of armed opposition, United States troops would be sent to 
Holden’s assistance. Holden, therefore, hoped that the “in- 
surgents” would openly resist the Kirk occupation. When met 
with passive resistance, his whole military expedition appeared 
ridiculous. ‘The Democrats refused to fall into his trap as 
blithely as he had fallen into theirs. And when the opposition 
took the habeas corpus cases into the district court, the Grant 
administration advised Holden to obey the writs. Forced to 
retreat because of Grant’s desertion, Holden notified Pearson 
that Kirk would obey the writs issued almost a month before. 
Despite the questionable jurisdiction of the federal court in 
the whole matter, Brooks proceeded to free all of the prisoners 
that were brought before him." 

Meanwhile, the election was held on August 4 amidst the 


18. Brooks claimed jurisdiction under the Fourteenth Amendment, even though he had 
few precedents to support him. Now, over sixty years after this episode, the United States 
eourts would hesitate to interfere with states in criminal law enforcement, and would cer- 
tainly not grant habeas corpus writs in favor of prisoners so accused. For best account 
of these cases, see Battle, Habeas Corpus Cases. 
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prevailing excitement of the habeas corpus war. The defeat 
of the Republicans was general and decisive. The legislature 
convened on November 21, and the Democrats took effective 
measures to implement their impeachment designs. In the 
senate, and likewise in the house, three Republicans were de- 
nied their seats.’® After this very partisan action, no further 
impediment to the permanent removal of Holden remained. 
Governor Holden devoted fully one-half of his message to the 
legislature to a defense of his martial law proclamations.” To 
his credit, it must be said, he denounced the depredations of 
the Klan as was his custom in the days when the Damoclean 
sword was not suspended over him.”* The message constituted 
an act of extreme courage and was, in a sense, not the kind of 
document that would have been expected from Holden under 
such threatening conditions. Figuratively, he may have been 
whistling to scare off the impeachment imps, for he certainly 
expected them to accost him on this particularly dark stretch 
of his political journey. Since August Democratic papers had 
demanded his removal at the earliest possible moment.” 

The members lusting for the impeachment of Holden 
could hardly wait until after his message was delivered to the 
legislature.” The leaders realized, however, the dire need for 
political surgery upon the Republican membership. To effect 
this, the vengeance-seekers were kept under leash for more 
than a fortnight. On December 9 the restraint was removed 
and an impeachment resolution was introduced. Five days 


19. Two of the Republican senators who were refused their seats were from Alamance 
and Caswell counties. New elections were held in both counties and Democrats were de 
clared returned. After these maneuvers, the membership of the senate included thirty-six 
Democrats and fourteen Republicans, while the house had seventy-five Democrats, forty-two 
Republicans, and three Independents. Dr. Hamilton (p. 535) alludes to the magnanimity 
and fairness of the Democrats in refusing to seat a Democrat in place of Barnett, Repub- 
lican, whose election was contested. But partisan politics employs tactics other than 
frontal attack. Anyone should be able to perceive that the Democrats pursued the most 
partisan of courses in that case, for they could refer to it in covering up their questionable 
acts in the refusal to seat the three Republicans. Besides, only an insatiable appetite for 
revenge would demand a larger majority than they, with almost three-fourths of the seats, 
already had in the senate. A bare two-thirds majority in that House would be sufficient to 
sustain an impeachment against Holden. It should be noted, however, that they did not 
have such majority until after the three Republicans were retired to private life. Such 
tactics are by no means rare occurrences in American impeachment history. 

20. House Journal, 1870-1871, pp. 11-80. 

21. Almost in a vein of braggadocio, he declared: ‘“‘A score or more of wicked men have 
been driven from the State, while those of the same character who remain have been made 
to tremble before the avenging hand of power. The majesty of the law has been vindi- 
cated. The poor and the humble now sleep unmolested in their houses, and are no longer 
scourged or murdered on account of their political opinions.” Jbid., p. 29. 

22. See Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 537-541. 

28. On the second day of the session a memorial of Adolphus G. Moore, one of the 


principals in the habeas corpus cases, was presented to the house. It demanded the im- 
peachment of both Holden and Pearson. 
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later the judiciary committee reported favorably on the resolu- 
tion, the previous question was ordered, and the resolution was 
adopted, sixty to forty-six.* On the next day the impeach- 
ment was ratified, sixty-five to thirty-four.” The Democratic 
majority evinced considerable celerity in voting the impeach- 
ment, though it by no means effected an expeditiousness com- 
parable to that which featured the impeachment of Governor 
Clayton of Arkansas two month later. Nevertheless, if the 
house judiciary committee conducted an investigation of 
Holden’s official acts, it was of the most cursory character. 
The exigencies of politics rendered superfluous any real investi- 
gatorial labors, for the legislators already knew enough of his 


“malfeasance” to convict him in the highest court that they 
could erect! 


On the same day that ratification of the impeachment was 
voted in the lower house, three assemblymen appeared at the 
bar of the senate and informed that body of the impeachment 
of Governor Holden. Because of its unusual character, the 
notification message is here presented in full.”* 


We would display the most callous indifference—the most remarkable 
and unnatural absence of sensibility if, in appearing at the bar of the 
Senate of North Carolina, in obedience to the commands of the representa- 
tives of the people—charged as I am with the performance of so solemn a 
duty—that of the impeachment of the Governor of a great common- 
wealth—were we not oppressed with the awful responsibility of the situa- 
tion; but sustained by a consciousness of right, and calling to the aid of 
my inexperience the experience of one of England’s purest patriots and 
most distinguished statesmen, we proceed with more confidence than we 
would otherwise have. 

Permit us, Mr. President and Senators, to adopt almost the very language 
used by him under circumstances somewhat similar, and to ask: “What is 
it we want here to a great act of national justice?” “Do we want a 
cause?” “You have the cause of an oppressed people.” “Do you want a 
criminal?” ‘Where was there so much iniquity ever laid to the charge of 
any one?” Senators, “is it a prosecution you want?” You have before you 
the representatives of the people of North Carolina! “Do you want a 
tribunal,?” Senators, “No example of antiquity, nothing in the modern 
world, nothing in the range of human imagination can supply us with a 
tribunal superior to this.” Therefore it is that, ordered by the representa- 


24. House Journal, 1870-1871, pp. 115-121. 

25. The ratification by the house of an impeaching resolution represents a novel precedent 
in impeachment procedure. In essence, it amounts to reconsideration of the impeaching vote. 

26. Senate Journal, 1870-1871, pp. 141-148. 
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tives of the commonwealth, we impeach William W. Holden, Governor of 
the State of North Carolina, “of high crimes and misdemeanbrs in 
office,” 


We impeach him in the name of the Representatives of North Carolina, 
“‘whose national character he has dishonored.” 


“We impeach him in the name of all the people of North Carolina, whose 
laws, rights and liberties he has subverted.” 


“We impeach him in the name and by virtue of those eternal laws of 
justice which he has violated.” 

We impeach him in the name of human nature itself, which he has so 
cruelly outraged, injured and oppressed; and in the name of the Repre- 
sentatives of the people do demand that the Senate organize a high court 
of impeachment, and take order that William W. Holden appear at its 
bar to answer the particular charges which the House of Representatives 
will in due time exhibit, and that the Senate do make such other and fur- 
ther orders in the premises as may seem to them best calculated to bring 
this trial to a just and speedy termination; and in conclusion the House of 


Representatives, through us, most heartily prays that God, the God of 
Eternal Justice may protect the right. 


On the 19th the house committee selected to draft articles 
of impeachment against Holden submitted eight tentative ar- 
ticles. For their consideration the house organized itself into 
a committee of the whole and took up and affirmed the articles 
seriatim. The report of the committee of the whole was 
adopted by the house, fifty-two to thirty-eight.”” A board of 


seven managers was appointed. This board exhibited the ar- 


ticles before the senate on the 20th. In brief, the articles 
alleged:** 


I. That W. W. Holden, governor, intending to stir up civil war and 
to subvert personal liberty, declared martial law in Alamance County 
on March 7, 1870; and thereafter sent a body of desperate and 
lawless men into said county; and that these said men did, then 
and there, hold, imprison, hang, beat, and otherwise maltreat and 
injure many of the following named persons (herein follows an 
enumeration of the eighty-two persons arrested in Alamance during 
the occupation) ; and Holden knew, when he issued the proclamation 
that no insurrection actually existed in the said county; 





27. House Journal, 1870-1871, pp. 146-164. 

28. Senate Journal, 1870-1871, pp. 185-201. The articles were long, rambling, political 
canards, poorly drafted, inaccurate, and, in all, fine illustrations of shysterism in investiga- 
torial workmanship. Curiously, no article was produced relating to Holden’s despoliation 
of the state university. The committeemen evidently were convinced that charges on the 


martial law episode would be sustained and that others relating to isolated instances of his 
—— would only be superfluous. See Chamberlain, Old Daye in Chapel Hill, 
D. 
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II. That he, under motives similar to those set forth in Article I, de- 


Ill. 


clared martial law in Caswell County on July 8, 1870, and that the 
desperate and lawless occupational forces, which he dispatched to 
said county, illegally imprisoned the following named persons (here- 
in follow the names of the nineteen citizens of Caswell County who 
were arrested by Kirk’s men) ; 


That he, on August 5, 1870, commanded one John Hunnicutt and 
others to arrest Josiah Turner, Jr.; and said Turner was illegally 
arrested and imprisoned for ten days, contrary to the constitution 
and laws of the State; 


IV. That he, on August 1, 1870, ordered Kirk to seize and detain four 


citizens of Caswell County, thereby depriving the aforesaid citizens 
of their rights and privileges as freemen; 


. That he, during June, July, and August, 1870, armed and equipped 


Vil. 


a large body of men, under command of George W. Kirk; that he 
ordered this army to arrest one Adolphus G. Moore, which was 
done; and that upon demand of the chief justice of the supreme 
court for a return on a writ of habeas corpus for the determination 
of the legality of Moore’s arrest, he ordered Kirk not to obey the 
order of the chief justice; and he thereby raised and sustained his 
military power over the lawful civil power of the State; 


That he, during period specified in Article V, refused to permit his 
military officer to obey the order of the chief justice in the habeas 
corpus cases of various other and sundry persons, the names of 
which are herein enumerated; and that he well knew that the writ 
of habeas corpus was not suspended; and that his orders were con- 
trary to the constitution and laws of the State; 


That he, as aforesaid, falsely proclaimed martial law in the counties 
mentioned, raised his illegal and lawless army, and then made out 
an unlawful state warrant for seventy-five thousand dollars, which 
sum was to be used for the payment of the unlawful army; 


VIII. That he, during the period aforesaid, made out warrants on the state 


treasury for more than eighty thousand dollars with which to pay 
the expenses of his unlawful military operations; and that after the 
courts had restrained the state treasurer from paying the said war- 
rants, he caused one D. A. Jenkins to deliver the money on the war- 
rants to his (Holden’s) agent for the unlawful purpose aforemen- 
tioned, thereby committing an high misdemeanor in ofhice.?® 


29. A ninth article was drafted and adopted in the house, but it was never exhibited 
against Holden. No reason for this failure has, as yet, been given. This proposed article 
charged that the governor had conspired with George W. Swepson to defraud the State 
through the granting of state aid to the Western North Carolina Railroad Company. 
Swepson and his ally, Littlefield, figured prominently in the impeachment of Gov. Harri- 
son Reed of Florida in 1878. See Wallace, John, Carpetbag Rule in Florida, pp. 160-171. 
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The senate court of impeachment was organized on Decem- 
ber 23 with Chief Justice Pearson as presiding officer." The 
members were sworn and rules were adopted for the conduct 
of the trial.** The governor asked that he be given thirty days 
in which to formulate his answer. From some unaccountable 
error, the articles of impeachment were never formally sub- 
mitted to the impeachment court,” though the governor pre- 
sented his answer to the charges when the court met on 
January 23. The governor was represented by four eminent 
members of the state bar. He sought to retain former Gover- 
nor Zebulon B. Vance, but Vance declined.” Contrary to the 
usual practice, the house of representatives employed private 
counsel to assist the managers in the prosecution of the case.** 

The formal answer of the governor to the articles was so 
framed as to clear the way for the taking of testimony on Klan 
depredations. Naturally, the prosecution sought to prevent 
its introduction on the ground that it was not germane to the 
charges of the impeachment. The defense counsel, however, 
by perseverance was successful in introducing more than a 
thousand pages of such testimony. The trial lasted forty-four 
days, and there was scarcely a session in which the Klan did 
not figure prominently. Thus in a sense the attention of the 
impeachment court was never definitely focused upon the 





30. Because of his failure to call out a posse comitatus to enforce the return of the 

beas corpus writs during the Holden-Kirk war, Chief Justice Pearson was persona non 
grata to the Democrats. In fact, the Moore memorial had demanded his impeachment 
along with that of Holdyn. Dr. Hamilton remarks that his having conducted a private 
law school for some yea's, at which many prominent North Carolina attorneys had re- 
ceived their training, was largely responsible for the failure to impeach him. 

31. Pearson ruled that he was not required to take an oath preparatory to presiding 
over the impeachment court, on the ground that this function was included in his con- 
stitutional duties. Generally, a chief justice has been administered such an oath before he 
assumed the chair prior to organization of the court. 

32. Evidently the court members believed that exhibition before the bar of the senate 
was sufficient to satisfy the legal requirements. The legal effect of this oversight was 
never determined in a court of judicature, though it might well have been brought there 
under quo warranto proceedings [State of Kansas ex rel Adams v. Hilluer (1863), 2 Kans., 
17,] or in an action to test the validity of Holden’s disqualification for future office holding 
[Ferguson v. Maddox (1924), 114 Tex., 85.] The assumption is that the senate and the 
senate court of impeachment are two different and distinct bodies, and that the actions of 
each are not binding on the other. Judicial review of due process in impeachment is 
well established. 

33. Vance’s attitude toward the impeachment was one of strict neutrality. In a clever 
statement he declared that the impeachment represented “the longest hunt for the poorest 
hide” that he had ever witnessed. 

84. Counsel for Holden noted the house’s apparent lack of confidence in the legal abilities 
of the managers. In the closing argument, Graham, an attorney for the prosecution, 
remarked: “I think that upon reflection it will likewise be conceded that the honorable 
members in the house of representatives having their necessary duties there to perform, 
and their usual communications to keep up with their constituents could not . . . have 
fulfilled these duties, and conducted this prosecution without some assistance. . . . Be- 
sides, it would be no small drawback on the proceedings of the house if seven of its most 
active and most useful members were withdrawn from their ordinary duties there in order 


to be obliged to carry on the prosecution here.” Holden Impeachment Proceedings, III, 
2272, 2273. 
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crucial question involved in all of the charges. The Klan 
outrages existed—and of that there is no doubt, and less de- 
fense—but those outrages were of importance only insofar as 
they influenced the governor in reaching his decision to declare 
martial law in Alamance and Caswell counties. 

Despite the irrelevance of the evidence on that point, the 
defense lawyers called witness after witness to describe the 
dastardly and unconscionable activities of the hooded mob. 
Here a Negro infant was trod upon and killed; there a white 
senator was foully murdered at a public speaking; a leading 
Negro Republican was taken from his home and hanged in 
front of the courthouse door; a local prostitute’s house was 
torn down, so that she was forced to live in a tent for thirteen 
months; a man received a cruel beating because he visited the 
woman whose house was demolished; and whippings, of both 
Negro and white citizens, some for no more reason than that 
they sought to instruct the poor ignorant freedmen, were de- 
scribed in all their gruesome details. All in all, it is a splendid 
commentary upon the intolerance, the ragged disrespect for the 
rights of other people, that persisted in the foothills of North 
Carolina as well as in many other places in 1870. 

Did Holden’s declaration of martial law in the two counties 
suspend the rights and liberties guaranteed by the state con- 
stitution? This crucial question should immediately have been 
formulated, analyzed, and discussed in an impartial manner. 
That it was not is only evidence of the partisan nature of the 
whole proceeding. The respondent’s answer unequivocally de- 
clared that the governor, under the Shoffner Act, possessed the 
authority to employ martial law whenever, in his discretion, 
he believed it necessary to protect life and property. In its 
replication, and in subsequent argument, the prosecution con- 
tended that martial law was falsely declared, in that there 
existed no prevailing or impelling necessity for it. Were not 
the courts open? Could not any citizen appeal to the civil 
officers for redress of grievance, for the apprehension of 
criminals, and for subsequent prosecution of those so arrested? 
The respondent’s answer to this contention was that justice 
did not necessarily result from the mere existence of govern- 
mental machinery. As a matter of fact, no white man had 
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been convicted in either Alamance or Caswell counties for 
participation in Klan activities. Realizing the futility of 
securing redress, the suffering freedmen had long since ceased 
to appeal to the civil magistrates. The sheriff of Alamance 
was an officer of the county Klan and participated in its pro- 
ceedings. With Klansmen on grand juries, true bills against 
whites were not found. Holden’s counsel drew this very ap- 
parent distinction between justice and pretense at justice, 
but the prosecution persisted in supporting the illusion that 
martial law was never necessary so long as the courts were 
formally open. 

The managers relied upon the decision in the then recent ex 
parte Milligan case, wherein the United States Supreme Court 
had declared that military tribunals could not be substituted 
for the civil courts in areas not directly and actually threat- 
ened with military invasion and occupation.* Counsel for the 
respondent followed the construction of the four dissenting 
judges in that case. The point at issue in North Carolina, 
however, was not the point decided in the Milligan case. The 
latter dealt with the authority of Congress to provide for the 
establishment of military government in peaceful areas; the 
former involved the authority of the governor, under police 
power, to declare martial law and suspend, for the time being, 
the operation of civil judicial process. As might be expected, 
the prosecution, consciously or otherwise, refused to admit 
the distinction between military government and martial law.*® 
The latter has been almost uniformly construed to be no more 
than an aid to civil government,” but such construction is 
not to be accepted as denying the authority of the military 
officers under martial law to ignore temporarily the returns, 
orders, and processes of the civil courts. If those responsible 
for the protection of life and property are not permitted to 
hold prisoners incommunicado for reasonably short periods, 
the effectiveness of the martial law remedy is greatly impaired. 
The mere existence of civil courts, regardless of who their offi- 


35. 4 Wallace, 2. 

86. The best analysis of these forms of military authority is to be found in the Milligan 
case. Three distinct military powers were there defined—military law, military govern- 
ment, and martial law. 


87. For splendid citation of authority, see Willoughby, W. W., The Constitution of 
United States (2d. edition), III, 1591-1615. 
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cers may be, is not incontrovertable evidence that those courts 
are prepared to mete out justice. The records of the superior 
court of Alamance County for 1869 and 1870 offer undeniable 
proof that the machinery of justice may be tainted by con- 
spiracy and sabotage. 

The prosecution argued, therefore, that martial law in sensu 
strictiore could be invoked only in the event of armed insur- 
rection against the State; and that, since no such armed opposi- 
tion was present, Holden had falsely declared the two counties 
to be in a state of insurrection and, therefore, had illegally 
applied the martial law weapon. If the executive proclamation 
was unlawful, the constitutional rights, liberties, and privi- 
leges were in no wise disturbed by it. The writ of habeas 
corpus was a constitutional right intended to protect persons 
from illegal detention and incarceration. In refusing to per- 
mit his military agents to obey the court orders for returns 
upon the habeas corpus writs, Holden had violated the state 
constitution and committed, thereby, an impeachable offence. 
This sequential argument exhibited all the attributes of sound 
reasoning—all except accuracy! If Holden had set up a mili- 
tary tribunal and condemned prisoners to death or other hein- 
ous forms of punishment, there is no doubt that he would 
thereby have committed an impeachable offence; and _ his 
agents who participated in the proceedings of such a tribunal 
or carried out its judgments would have been subject to 
criminal prosecution. But, it must be noted, no such tribunal 
was employed by Kirk to determine the guilt or innocence of 
those whom he arrested.** The sole charges against Holden and 
Kirk were that they had refused to obey the writs and that the 
military had treated the prisoners in cruel and inhuman 
fashion. 

It is admitted that Kirk’s men, and especially Lt. Col. Bur- 
gen, who seems to have been a scoundrel, employed third-de- 
gree methods in order to obtain confessions. The rope—a 
familiar instrument to the Ku Kluxers—was used for the 
purpose of convincing alleged klansmen of the desirability of 
exposing the societies. Yet, in spite of all the hullabaloo that 


38. Plans were made for the creation of such a military court, and Holden, in a letter 
to Kirk, listed certain of its prospective members. Holden Impeachment Proceedings, Ul, 
1146, 1147. 
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was raised by the Democratic press and particularly by Josiah 
Turner’s Sentinel, no one of the prisoners suffered more than 
temporary discomforture. Some testified that they were un- 
conscious when lowered from their swings; others that they 
had been cursed and threatened with death; and Turner was 
insulted and tortured in an outlandish fashion by having 
water thrown on his bed and by having his own private supply 
of toilet soap filched by the military. Perilous times, these! 
One wonders how the whole episode could have been so suc- 
cessfully dramatized so soon after the termination of the real 
war, when actual physical and mental sufferings were not 
mere fictions of the imagination. When information reached 
Holden that Burgen had employed the noose as an inducement 
to make Patton, one of the prisoners, confess, he warned Kirk 
that such evidence was worthless and ordered him to make 
sure that all prisoners were humanely treated. 

With these facts accepted—and they were introduced with- 
out serious objection—the prosecution’s contention that Hol- 
den was guilty of violating the constitution in that he had set 
up a military government is easily seen to be erroneous. The 
authority of a state legislature to declare martial law had al- 
ready been upheld.** In Martin v. Mott the United States 
Supreme Court had already held that the President, empow- 
ered to declare martial law, should be the judge of the necessity 
for invoking it.“° Both of these cases were cited by counsel in 
the trial. The real point at issue, however, involved the author- 
ity of Holden to suspend temporarily the operation of the 
regular civil courts. In 1870 there were few precedents at 
point except British ones. Today there are a number which 
sustain the right of the governor to ignore, for the time being, 
the orders of the courts.“ Holden has, therefore, been vindi- 
cated upon this point, though such vindication came too tard- 
ily to afford him much gratification. 

Another precedent presumably established by this proceed- 
ing is that an impeachment court may, for all practical pur- 
poses, declare unconstitutional an act of the legislature, 


39. Luther v. Borden, 7 Howard, 1. 
40. 12 Wheaton, 19. 


41. Re Meyer, 35 Colo., 159; ex parte McDonald, 49 Mont., 454; Meyer v. Peabody, 
212 U. S. 78; and Franks v. Smith, 134 Southwestern, 484. 
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through conviction of a state officer who sought to enforce it. 
In essence this is what was accomplished in the Holden trial. 
It was admitted by him that he acted in good faith under the 
Shoffner Act, which gave him authority to declare martial 
law whenever he deemed it necessary to protect life and prop- 
erty. This statute had not been declared unconstitutional by 
the courts, nor was any attempt made, during the crisis, to 
test its validity. If a case had been instituted and the court 
had held the law unconstitutional, there would have been a 
reasonable justification for holding Holden politically respon- 
sible for his subsequent acts, but to sustain an impeachment 
against him for his actions under a statute presumed to be 
constitutional represents substantially a usurpation of author- 
ity never intended to be invested in an impeachment court. 
It is entirely reasonable and proper to impeach for failure to 
enforce a statute, or for exceeding the powers and authority 
granted in that manner. Holden was charged with neither of 
these political offences. The decision of the senate court was, 
therefore, not in harmony with the precepts of American con- 
stitutional law. An executive officer must presume the con- 
stitutionality of every law the obligation for whose enforce- 
ment devolves upon him, and he should not be held responsible 
for the derelictions of the legislative body. Otherwise the 
administrative officer arrogates to himself the authority of 
judicial review, which would constitute an even greater prosti- 
tution of the “intent of the fathers” than the judicial usurpa- 
tion of that power.” 

One other feature of the trial remains for consideration. 
That relates to the partisan nature of the whole proceeding. 
Practically all writers on North Carolina Reconstruction his- 
tory, prejudiced or otherwise, admit the existence of undiluted 
partisanship throughout the four-months period. The careful 
and solicitous manner in which the Democrats proceeded to 
reduce the Republican membership in the senate has already 


42. I have no desire here to enter into that knotty problem of the constitutionality of 
the court’s power of judicial review. But I am firmly convinced that, whatever the bases 
for the court’s authority therein, administrative officers were never intended to have power 
to declare legislative acts unconstitutional. If such power be usurped,-the same adminis- 
trative officers might reasonably do the same for decisions of the courts, and the way 
would be laid for executive tyranny. It is difficult to see, however, why the oaths of 
judges are of greater significance than those of legislative or executive officers. Therein 
lies the weakness of Marshall’s argument in Marbury v. Madison. 
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been mentioned. That simple but effective tactic needs no 
further comment. Throughout the trial the defence sought to 
introduce testimony relating to Klan outrages. The managers 
strove as diligently to prevent it. There were five divisions of 
the court relating to the admission of such testimony. On 
these five ballots the fourteen Republican members cast a total 
of fifty votes, only two of which were against the wishes of 
the defense counsel. On the other hand the thirty-six Demo- 
cratic members cast a total of one hundred and two of their 
one hundred forty votes against admission. Reduced to per- 
centages, the Republicans cast 96.4 per cent of their possible 
total vote for, and the Democrats 72.8 per cent of their pos- 
sible total vote against, admission of the Klan testimony. Table 
I shows the party affiliations and the manner in which each 
court member voted on the five questions. 

The partisan influence was no less conspicuous in the final 
balloting than during the intermediate stages of the trial. On 
March 22, the forty-fourth day on which it had been in ses- 
sion, the court voted on the articles. They were considered 
seriatim. After failing to sustain the first two counts, the 
court changed in temper and found Holden guilty on each of 
the last six articles. Table II records how each member voted 
on the individual articles. The thirty-six Democratic mem- 
bers cast 274 of their 288 ballots for sustainment of the charges. 
Thus, less than 5 per cent of the Democratic votes were con- 
trary to party interest. Thirty of the thirty-six Democrats 
voted for conviction on every article. The Republicans were 
not so consistent. Eleven of their 104 votes—10.5 per cent— 
were for conviction.“ The three Negro senators—Eppes, 
Hyman, and Price—voted unanimously against the im- 
peachment charges. The same is true of Olds, Republican and 
son-in-law of the respondent.“ Criticism is sometimes offered 
against permitting relatives and other close friends of the re- 
spondent to act as members of the impeachment court, but 
eligibility to sit in the senate automatically entitles one to a 
place on the court. The two carpetbag members—Lehman 
and Moore, both Republicans—were less consistent than the 


43. Flythe, Republican, was not present at the final balloting. 
44. This same situation occurred in the impeachment trial of President Johnson. In that 
case, also, the son-in-law refused to cast a single vote in favor of sustaining the charges. 











TABLE I 


VOTES IN HOLDEN IMPEACHMENT: ADMISSION OF EVIDENCE* 


































































































































































































Separate Divisions on Admission Total 
Member Party I | Wm | } Iv , i's 2 
Adams Dem. N !|N N N 4 
Albright Dem. N N N 3 
Allen Dem. A N 1 1 
Barnett Rep. A A A 3 
Battle Dem. N N A N 1 3 
Beasley Rep. A A A A 4 
Bellamy Rep. A A A A A 5 
Brogden Rep. A A A A A 5 
Brown Dem. N A N 1 2 
Cook Dem. | A N N A 2 2 
Council Dem. | N N 2 
Cowles Dem. | A | N A 2 1 
Crowell Dem | N | N N N N 5 
Currie Dem. | A N N 1 2 
Dargan Dem. | A | N A N N 2 8 
Edwards Dem. A | N N A 2 2 
Eppes a ar ae Be A A A 5 
Fleming aa | £2 Te A N N 2 3 
Flythe et en a a 5 | 
Gilmer | Dem. | N | N A N et ee 
Graham (Alamance) | Dem. | N | N A N N az 
Graham (Orange) Dem. | N Were ! 
Hawkins Rep. 4 A m1 
Hyman Rep. | A A A A 4 | 
Jones | Dem. 4 A A N - i Ee 
King | Rep. | | A |AlAIA 4 | 
Latham | Dem. | A | N A N N 2m 
Ledbetter | Dem. | | N |Al]AI|N = 
Lehman | Rep. | A | A A N - 2 
Linney | Dem. | A | N N a) te 
Love De, | At N N N . oe 
Mauney Dem. | A |N A N N . 2. oe 
McClammy Dem. | | N A A N wt 
McCotter Rep. | A A 2 | 
Merrimon Dem. | ee N N N 5 
Moore | Rep. | A | A A N 7) 9s 
Morehead Dem. | | N N we 
Murphy Dem. | N N N N 4 
Norment Dem | N | N N 3 
Olds Rep. Pe ee te 5 A A A 5 | 
Price | Rep. A A A 3 
Robbins (Davidson) | Dem. A N N N N 1 4 
Robbins (Rowan) | Dem. A N N A N 2 3 
Skinner Dem. | N | N N N N ee. 
Speed Dom. | A | N N N . bey 
Troy Dem. | N N N N N | 65 
Waddell Dem. A | N N s tas 
Warren gg” (RULE BS A N N 2 3 
Whiteside Dem. | A} A N 2 1 
Worth Dem. N | N N N N se 
Total “Ayes” | 28 | 11 | 26 | 15 | 10 | 90 | 
Total “Nays” | 12 | 26 | 18 | 24 | 31 | 106 

















* The record of these votes is to be found on pages 1279, 1660, 1682, 2046, and 2169 of 


the Holden Impeachment Proceedings. “A” signifies a vote to admit and “N” a vote to 
reject the Klan evidence. 

















TABLE Il 
VOTES IN HOLDEN IMPEACHMENT: FINAL BALLOTING* 




























































































































































































































































































Articles of Impeachment Total 
Member | Party| I | I || Iv | V | VI | VIl\VItl|“A”|“N” 
Adams +e. |\AIAI|AILAIAILAILAI|A| 8] 
Albright |Dem |AIAIAILAITAILAILAIA| 8 
Allen [Dem |A|A|/A/A/AJAJA |All 8 
Barnett | Rep. |NIN IN|IN{I|N/|AININI{ 1] 7 
Battle |Dem |A([AIAI|A{A[A|AI|A] 8 
Beasley Rep. |N |N |N{|N |NININ | N 8 
Bellamy Rep. |N |N IN| NIN {|INININ 8 
Brogden [Rep IN IN ININ |[N [NIN INI ~ 
Brown [Dem |A/[AIAIAIAI|AIAI|A| 8 
Cook Dem. N NIAIN{IA/|A|A/A| 5] 8 
Council Dem. 1A lA A|A\|A|A|A|A]| 8 
Cowles ‘Dem |N{I|NIAINIA/[AIAI|A| 6| 8 
Crowell a |AI/AIAILAILAILAILAILA 8 
Currie mei AIL AIA PETA TA Ta eS 8 
Dargan Dem. | A/A |\|A/I/A IA |AILAILA g 
Edwards Dem. | A\|A | A/IS|AI{SAIAILAIA 8 
Eppes Rep. |N IN |ININ IN |INININ 
Fleming Dem. |N |N/iSAI|N;{|A/SAINIA 4 
Gilmer Dem. | N{/|A/\|A!A/\|A/SA|LAIA 7 
Graham (Alamance) Dem. | AiA/i\iA\A/\A/A/;s}AiAj| 8B 
Graham (Orange) | Dem.|A|A/A\A/\|A/A/A ‘Al! 8 
Hawkins Rep. |N |ININ|N/iA/|AININi 2 
Hyman | Rep. |N |N |IN IN |N |N{ININ 
Jones |Dem. | AIA IAILAIAIAIA/A| 8 
King Rep. |N IN IN|ININ{IN{IN(IN|_ | 
Latham Dem. |A\|A|AI|AIAIAIAj|A]| 8} 
Ledbetter Dem |A/A\|AIAI|A|[|AIA|AI| 8} 
Lehman Rep. IN |IN ININ|AI[AININ] 2] 
Linney Dem. | A/A/ISA/I|AIAIAIAIA 8 | 
Love tie tae tA AI A tA TA} Ee) A 8 
Mauney Dem. | AIA I|A;AI{A/{AIAIA| 8 
McClammy Dem. | AIA {|A/A/IAIAIAI{A} 8] 
McCotter Rep. |NININ|IN/IA/SA/AIN| 3) 
Merrimon Dem. |AI|A;|A{I{|A{IA/IA{AI{A]| 8} 
Moore Rep. NiIN{IAIN{IA{IAININi $1 
Morehead Dem. |A\/AI|AI|A/IAIA/IAIA] 8} 
Murphy Dem. |AIAI|AI|AIAI[AIAI/A]| 8] 
Norment Dem. | N | Ni; A/SASAILAILAILAI 6i{ 2B 
Olds Rep. IN IN ININININ{IN{IN| | 8 
Price (Rep. IN INININININININ/i | 8 
Robbins (Davidson) |_Dem.|A |A|A/|A/A/A/\A/A| 8} 
Robbins (Rowan) Dem. |AI|AIAIAIA{A/AI|A]| 8] 
Skinner Dem. | A|AIAILA;IAIAIAI|A| 8} 
Speed Dem |N|AI|AI|A/IA/IAIA/A| Tj 1 
Troy Dem. | AIA {I|A|A|A/IA/IA{A| 8] 
Waddell Dem. |A|AI|A\|A{IA{A/A/A]| 8] 
Warren Dem. |AI|AIAI;AIAIAIA/A| 8 
Whiteside Dem. | AIA IAI|A;IAIAIAIA| 8] 
Worth Dem |AISAIA{|A|AIA/A/A’ 8] _ 
Total “Ayes” | 30 | 32 | 37 | 33 | 40 | 41 | 36 | 36 285) 
Total “Nays” | | 19 | 17|12|16| 9/| 8| 18] 18 | 107 | 








. 
“A” is a vote for conviction; “N” is a vote for acquittal. 
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other members of their party, in that only 69 per cent of 
their votes were for acquittal. The native white Republi- 
cans cast only five of sixty-four votes against Holden. These 
figures, in general, leave little doubt that the most important 
factor in the final decision was partisan politics. 

After the balloting the impeachment court immediately for- 
mulated its official judgment, which declared W. W. Holden 
removed “from the office of governor and . . . disquali- 
fied to hold any office of honor, trust or profit under the state 
of North Carolina.”“* In the division upon adoption of the 
judgment, the thirty-six Democrats voted in the affirmative 
and the thirteen Republicans in the negative. Indeed, there 
has scarcely occurred an impeachment proceeding in the 
United States which has more forcibly presented the general 
political character of impeachment. 

The whole spectacle of the impeachment emphasizes the 
worst features of employing the remedy for partisan pur- 
poses. Yet, in all fairness to his political opponents, it should 
be admitted that Holden deserved removal from office for his 
unprincipled politicizing of the whole governmental system. 
Meeting with characteristic opposition from the state university 
faculty, he proceeded to install the rankest sort of politicians 
in control there.“© Many of his appointees to judicial offices 
were ignoramuses of the most blatant type. Sensing the change 
in the political breezes, he, in 1868, clamored persistently for 
the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, who had appointed him 
to the office of provisional governor. Holden was a politician, 
ultimately unprincipled, but with a fine sense of proprieties. 
Immediately after the house voted the impeachment resolution, 
he was publicly converted to religion. A novel preparation for 
the impending ordeal! In all the annals of American impeach- 
ment history, I have discovered none so naive and unique. 
Emphasis upon the close relation between the impeachment 
court and the public executioner! It may be that, by chance, 
records of early English impeachment trials had come into his 
possession and that he was profoundly impressed with the scant 
use made of office-holding disqualifications for those convicted! 


45. Holden Impeachment Proceedings, III, 2559. 
46. Chamberlain, Old Days in Chapel Hill, pp. 147-57. 
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If ever a public officer needs all his wits, his political clever- 
ness, and little conscience or ethics, it is when faced with an 
impeachment trial in a senate court, the preponderant major- 
ity of whose members are militant adherents of the opposition. 
In such case, the perfunctory act of confessing personal sins 
will avail little.“ 

In conclusion, I believe that Holden should have been im- 
peached on charges relating to martial law; he should have 
been called to an accounting for failure to use it to protect 
the lives of citizens of the State. Such use of martial law is 
always dangerous, and it takes courage, more courage than 
Holden possessed. Probably, however, if he had firmly called 
it into being to suppress the unpardonable crimes of the Klan 
organizations, and not for the purpose of immediately in- 
creasing the Republican vote, he would have been supported 
by the respectable members of both parties. There is no 
doubt that he refused to declare martial law until it became 
apparent that the Negroes would not vote unless protected 
by military forces. His partisan use of an instrument in- 
tended only for higher purposes dissipates any sympathy one 
may have for his unfair and partisan impeachment and re- 
moval. 


II 
JUDGE EDMUND W. JONES, 1871 


The second North Carolina impeachment was that of Ed- 
mund W. Jones, judge of the superior court of the second 
judicial district. Judge Jones might well have had the honor 
of being the first officer impeached in that State, for one at- 
tempt was made to impeach him in 1868.** He was a Repub- 
lican. As a member of the constitutional convention of 1868 
he enhanced his reputation through the formulation of a uni- 
que proposition relating to the ratification of the proposed con- 
stitution—he favored the disfranchisement of all persons who 
voted against ratification.** Of course the proposal represents 
the quintessence of asininity and proves its author to have been 


47. In fact, Holden had withdrawn from the Methodist church in 1848, following a 
heated quarrel with Lemay, a rival newspaper editor. Thereafter, until his conversion and 
joining the Baptist church, Holden was not a member of any religious group. See The 
State Chronicle, Sept. 9, 1886; Raleigh Christian Advocate, May 25, 1887. 

48. House Journal, 1868, p. 38. 

49. Hamilton, Reconstruction, p. 268. 
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an unsurpassed political buffoon or an extraordinarily pre- 
judiced repressionist of the worst type or both. 

In 1868 he was elected judge of the second district. At 
Holden’s inaugural he distinguished himself and enhanced the 
dignity of, and respect for, the judicial ermine by being ar- 
rested for drunkenness and for indecent exposure of his person 
upon the streets of Raleigh. Though these bestial exhibitions 
were sincerely deprecated by members of his party, its leaders 
would not consent to his removal by impeachment. These 
Republican leaders with some show of reason denied that pri- 
vate conduct could be made the subject of impeachment 
charges.” 

Though thoroughly imcompetent, Jones proceeded to exer- 
cise his judicial authority until in March, 1871." During the 
Holden-Kirk war of 1870 he refused to issue a writ of habeas 
corpus for Josiah Turner—which, no doubt, was exactly what 
the petitioner hoped that he would do. Finally, while the 
Holden trial was in progress Jones was again the victim of 
spectacular and adverse publicity. He exercised his judicial 
prerogative in administering a sound beating to a Negress of 
easy virtue, who happened to be in his room!** This plain 
violation of the common law rule relating to treatment of pro- 
pessional prostitutes culminated in his arrest. Lusting for an- 
other Republican victim to send to the impeachment chamber, 
the house of representatives immediately ordered an official 
investigation of Jones’s conduct.*® The committee was ap- 
pointed on March 6. The revelations of the investigation left 
no doubt as to the profligacy of Jones; and an impeachment 
resolution was adopted on March 25, by a vote of seventy-six 
to thirteen." The dissentients were all Republicans. 

For some reason the impeachment leaders experienced dif- 
ficulty in getting the house to dispatch a committee to the 


50. The question immediately arises as to when a judge’s public conduct terminates and 
his private life begins. This question was discussed at length, and with some perspicacity, 
in the Botkin impeachment (Kansas) in 1891. Trial of Theodosius Botkin, 2 vols. Since 
the lawful duties of a judge require that he be available at all times for the issuance of 
writs, returns, and orders, can he be said to have a private personality? Is he not a public 
officer so long as he remains within the territorial limits of his district? It might be 
argued that, so long as the judge is not on the bench, he is a private personality if no 
application is made for performance of judicial functions. These are moot questions in the 
whole matter of impeachability on charges of habitual inebriation. The same questions 
arose in the Cowan impeachment in North Dakota. 

51. Hamilton, The Shotwell Papers, Il, 342. 

52. Hamilton, Reconstruction, p. 562. 

House Journal, 1870-1871, pp. 441, 445. 

54. Ibid., p. 550. 
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senate to notify that body of the house’s action. There may 
have been an opinion that Jones would resign in the face of 
impeachment charges, and that he should be given sufficient 
time to permit consummation of that object. Greater celerity 
on the part of the house was demonstrated in the adoption of 
articles of impeachment; immediately after the house gave its 
tardy consent to the notification resolution, Sparrow of the 
judiciary committee presented five tentative articles which 
were approved without the formality of a record vote.” Spar- 
row was apparently performing a labor of love, for no com- 
mittee had been officially appointed to draft articles. 

The house committee of notification was received in the 
senate on the day following its appointment, and the senate 
was duly informed of the impeachment. But before the upper 
house could agree upon the construction of a message to the 
house inviting the managers to appear and exhibit specific ar- 
ticles against Jones, the managers presented themselves and 
announced their readiness to exhibit the articles. The ques- 
tion then arose as to whether the managers could legally ex- 


hibit the articles until after they had been especially invited 
by the senate to perform that function. By a vote of twenty- 
six to six the senate agreed to disregard the apparent procedural 
informality, and the articles were duly presented. The impa- 
tience of the managers derived, presumably, from the fact that 


the end of the legislative session was not far distant. Briefly, 
the articles alleged: 


I. That E. W. Jones, on March 18, 1871, in a state of drunkenness, rode 
through the streets of Raleigh in a public omnibus to the railway sta- 
tion, where, with the assistance of other persons, he boarded a train 


bound for Goldsboro, all of which conduct was to the great scandal 
of his office; 


II. That he, on March 18, 1871, in Goldsboro, in a drunken condition, 
passed, through the streets from the railway station to the Gregory 
hotel, where, with a bottle of spirituous liquor in his hand, he re- 
mained for an hour in the lobby, to the great scandal of his office; 


Ill. That he, on March 18, 1871, in a drunken condition, rode on a public 
omnibus through the streets of Tarboro to a public hotel; 


55. Ibid., p. 558. 





_—  ——— 
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IV. That he, on March 20, 1871, at Williamston, where he had gone to 
hold court as required by law, appeared on the streets and at a public 
hotel in a state of inebriation, to the great scandal of his office; 


V. That he, on March 21, 1871, was seen on the streets and in a public 
hotel in Williamston in an intoxicated condition, thereby acting in 
| contempt of all good citizens.5® 


These articles are unique. They charge offenses committed 
a fortnight subsequent to the date on which the investigation 
was ordered. Not many public officers facing investigation 
would have codperated with the investigators in such obliging 
fashion. The articles contained nothing relating to his con- 
duct during the 1868 inaugural ceremonies. For some reason 
—probably because of the unseemly and revolting character 
of the episode—the judge’s sadistic assault upon the Negro 
courtesan was not made the subject of a formal charge against 
him. If it had been, another fine addition would have been 
made to the long list of impeachable offences. Such episodes, 
however, are probably more appropriately considered in courts 
of criminal jurisprudence than in high courts of im- 
peachment. 

The senate organized itself as an impeachment court on 
March 27, with the president pro tempore as presiding officer. 
The rules of procedure used in the Holden trial were adopted.” 
Thereupon the court voted to hear Jones’s answer on the 31st. 
This represents the greatest expeditiousness in American im- 
peachment history that has come to my attention. Within the 
space of six days after he had appeared intoxicated in Williams- 
ton, Jones had been impeached, the impeachment court had 
been organized, and he had been ordered to appear four days 
later and give his answer. For impeachment procedure, it 
represents an unusually close approximation of the time-ele- 
ment standards established by Euripides and Sophocles. Mean- 
while the Republican leaders, especially Judges Pearson and 
Rodman, sought assiduously to prevent the trial from reach- 
ing the testimony-taking stage. They feared the effect that 
it would have upon the party’s future campaigns. Finally 





56. Senate Journal, 1870-1871, pp. 591-598. 

57. Proceedings had in the Senate sitting as a Court of Impeachment for the Trial of 
Edmund W. Jones. This document is included in the appendix of Senate Journal, 1870- 
1871, pp. 701-704. 
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they induced Jones to resign. The impeachment court met on 
the 31st, but upon being informed that there existed a strong 
likelihood that Jones would voluntarily retire from office, an 
adjournment of one day was taken. The formal resignation 
was forwarded to Governor Caldwell on the 31st. 

The governor pondered the question as to whether he could 
lawfully accept the resignation after the impeachment court 
had been organized and after process had been served upon 
Jones. On the evening of the 31st the governor forwarded a 
message to the lower house, informing that body that he had 
refused to accept the resignation. Thereupon, the house voted 
to withdraw the articles, the governor accepted the resigna- 
tion, and the senate court adjourned sine die. 

Two important technical questions were involved in these 
hasty developments. Can a governor lawfully accept the 
resignation of an impeached officer? There appears no reason 
to presume that he does not possess that authority. The laws 
provide that resignation of civil officers shall be presented to 
him, and no exceptions are made relating to those under arrest 
by an impeachment court. Yet, it must be readily admitted, 
no peaceful action that the governor might have taken could 
have materially changed the status of the case. The senate 
court is not obligated to terminate its proceedings because of 
the completed resignation of the impeached officer. After 
having served process upon Jones, the court was entitled and 
empowered to decide the impeachment in the constitutional 
manner, and no action of the governor could have lawfully 
prevented the exercise of this function.™ Removal from office 
represents but a portion of the whole penalty that may be in- 
flicted by an impeachment court. To permit the termination 
of an impeachment proceeding upon the presentation of a 
formal resignation is merely to allow the impeached officer to 
retain undisturbed his eligibility for future office-holding. 
Upon this basis an impeachment trial may be conducted in an 
ex parte manner. The refusal of Governor Caldwell immed- 
iately to accept Jones’s resignation was, therefore, of no im- 


portance insofar as the authority of the impeachment court 
was concerned. 


58. Ferguson v. Maddox (1924), 114 Texas 85. 
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The other question involved was that relating to the author- 
ity of the house to withdraw articles of impeachment after 
they have been formally exhibited in the senate. English pre- 
cedents permit the withdrawal at any time prior to the com- 
mencement of final balloting. In American practice the house 
has seldom been denied the right to withdraw any or all of the 
articles upon a specific request. It is less hazardous to say that 
the house may add to the number of articles that were original- 
ly exhibited, for the managers almost always make reserva- 
tion to permit such addition. But even in that case, there is no 
doubt that the senate court has the authority to refuse the re- 
quest of the managers. Moreover, managers have been denied 
the right to withdraw specific articles for purposes of amend- 
ment, even though the error sought to be corrected might well 
have been a clerical mistake. In the case under discussion the 
impeachment court granted permission to withdraw the ar- 
ticles.°° What would have happened if the senate court had 
refused to concur in the request of the house and demanded 
that the trial proceed, is difficult to say. Would the house 
managers have been obliged to attend the court sessions and 
prosecute the impeachment? Could the senate court, by legal 
process, have forced their attendance? Could the house have 
accepted the resignations of the managers under those circum- 
stances and then have neglected to appoint others to replace 
them? Such contemplated hypotheses would probably result 
in deadlocks between the senate court and the lower house, 
and the impeachment would lapse for want of prosecution, 
though the senate court might, I believe, pronounce judgment 
upon the impeachment. 


59. Jones Impeachment Proceedings, p. 704. The order of the court read: ‘Whereas, 
The House of Representatives of North Carolina did, on the 27th day of March, 187i, 
prefer articles of impeachment against Edmund W. Jones, Judge of the Second Judicial 
District, and on the first day of April, 1871, it was stated by the board of managers on 
the part of the House of Representatives, that the said Edmund W. Jones, having resigned 
his office, as Judge of the said Second Judicial District, further proceedings on the part of 
the Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment, was not desired, and that the House of 
Representatives asked leave to withdraw said articles: 

“It is ordered by the Senate, That the House of Representatives may discontinue the 
further prosecution of the impeachment. And it is further ordered, that the Senate, sit- 
ting as a court of impeachment, adjourn sine die.” 

















GEORGE EDMUND BADGER, 
HIS LAST YEARS IN THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE, 1851-1855 


By LawreNcE FousHEE LONDON 


After a comparatively short rest at home following the 
adjournment of Congress in September, 1850, Badger returned 
to Washington in December of that year to take up his work 
in the second session of the thirty-first Congress. This session 
was in marked contrast to the first, in that little business of 
national importance was transacted. Badger, like most of the 
other senators, appeared content to rest for the time being 
upon the laurels won in the battles over the compromise 
of 1850. 

He delivered only two speeches of any importance during 
this session. One of these was on the question of renewing the 
charter of the Potomac Insurance Company of Georgetown. 
In the course of his remarks he revealed that he believed cor- 
porations were highly valuable in the development of American 
business, and was opposed to restricting their usefulness by too 
much governmental regulation. He was sorry to say that 
“corporate bodies have fallen into the unhappy condition which 
is expressed by our common saying of ‘giving a dog a bad 
name and then killing him.’” It was becoming a habit to de- 
nounce corporations as being “monsters” alien to human affec- 
tions, interests, and duties.’ He did not believe in hampering 
the usefullness of any agency which served the people well, 
merely because of jealousy or prejudice. 

Badger’s only other speech of significance was concerned 
with a flagrant violation of the fugitive slave law in Boston. 
In February, 1851, a fugitive slave was violently rescued by a 
band of Negroes in Boston after he had been examined by a 
federal commissioner. Badger maintained that this incident 
claimed “preeminent importance because it is the acting out 
of a great and widely-spread scheme throughout no small por- 
tion of New England.” This particular case of resistance was 
not a spontaneous outbreak, but was something which had 


1. Congressional Globe, 31 Cong. 2 sess., pp. 58-61. 
2. Ibid., p. 301. 
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been “long meditated, long encouraged, stimulated and pre- 
pared for months; aye sir, for years.” He pointed out that the 
state of Massachusetts had passed a law in 1843 prohibiting 
the use of its prisons for the confinement of fugitive slaves 
arrested by the authority of the United States. This law fur- 
ther prohibited the officers of that State, when called upon by 
the federal authorities, from giving their assistance to the exe- 
cution of the fugitive slave law. Any officer giving such aid 
was subject to a fine or imprisonment. How could Massachu- 
setts justify its conduct in thus openly flaunting the authority 
of the federal government?® 

The abolitionists, said he, through the press, lecture hall, and 
pulpit of the land were doing everything in their power to 
defeat the purpose of the fugitive slave law.‘ Badger became 
more heated in his denunciation of Massachusetts’ attitude and 
of this particular affair than was his custom when speaking 
in the senate chamber. 

In the first session of the thirty-second Congress Badger 
again had something to say on this subject. The most heated 
debate, and one which called forth his best speech of the ses- 
sion, was precipitated by Senator Charles Sumner when he 
introduced an amendment to the civil and diplomatic bill pro- 
viding for the repeal of the fugitive slave law.’ In proposing 
this amendment Sumner attacked in harshest terms the institu- 
tion of slavery and, particularly, the fugitive slave law. When 
he had concluded Senator Clemens of Alabama arose to say 
that he hoped none of hi: friends would make any reply to 
this speech. “I shall only say, sir, that the ravings of a maniac 
may sometimes be dangerous, but the barking of a puppy never 
did any harm.”” Badger, however, did not follow Clemens’s 
excellent advice. He, like many other Southerners, felt that 
the fallacies in Sumner’s arguments should be revealed and 
refuted. 

Sumner had asserted that the fugitive slave law was uncon- 
stitutional; Badger maintzined that in all essential details the 
1850 law was similar to that enacted in 1793. The latter law 
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was passed with only seven dissenting votes and by a congress 
composed of many gentlemen who had aided in framing the 
Constitution. He wanted to know if the senator from Massa- 
chusetts was better able to judge the constitutionality ef that 
law than those gentlemen.* Sumner had further claimed that 
Congress did not have the power to enact a law putting into 
effect that part of the Constitution providing for the return 
of fugitive slaves. He held that this provision was “in the na- 
ture of a compact to be executed between the States,” and that 
the states had the right to determine to what extent they were 
bound by it.° Badger charged that Sumner’s position was high- 
ly illogical, since no one denied the power of Congress to pass 
a law to effect the return of fugitives from justice. He then 
read a quotation from the writings of Justice Story to sub- 
stantiate his own opinions. At this point Sumner interrupted 
him to question the authority of Story. Badger, much irri- 
tated by the interruption, replied rather heatedly: “I deem 
the authority of Justice Story of ten thousand times more 
value than that of the senator from Massachusetts, who will 
please to have the decency not to interrupt me, because I 
know that those interruptions are made for no fair pur- 
pose.” 

In answer to Sumner’s charge that the fugitive slave law 
was again unconstitutional because it did not provide for trial 
by jury, Badger pointed out that according to common law a 
jury was not necessary for a preliminary inquiry. When a 
federal commissioner arrested a fugitive slave he was supposed 
to return the slave, after a prima facie examination, to the 
state from which he had fled where he would then receive a 
trial by jury and the decision of the courts of that state would 
be final as to the status of the fugitive.” 

After discounting Sumner’s arguments, at least to his own 
satisfaction, Badger launched into a bitter denunciation of the 
abolitionists, saying in part: “Modern abolitionism is a wan- 
ton and mischievous interference with the property of others.” 
The abolitionists could have no hope that slavery would be 


8. Ibid., p. 1114. 
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10. Loe. cit. 
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abolished in the United States. If they would think at all 
they would realize that manumission was “utterly impractic- 
able.” Badger prophesied the results of freeing the slaves, 


thus: 


To talk about the abolition of slavery in the South, with three million of 
slaves among us who would have in such case to live in a degraded state 
of freedom, is to talk of what no sane man believes to be possible, and 
what no sane man believes to be desirable, if it were possible; because the 
whole of society would be upturned, and what is felt to be an evil in the 
free States, would be to us utter ruin and destruction.!” 


Although he correctly described the consequences of abolition 
to the Negroes and to the social order of the South, he indi- 
cated that he failed to appreciate the potential and growing 
power of the anti-slavery movement in the North and in 
the West. 

On August 26 the senate rejected Sumner’s amendment by 
a vote of 47 to 4, and Hale, Chase, Wade, and Sumner were 
the only ones voting in the affirmative."* Badger revealed in 
this speech that the violence of the abolitionists and the unsym- 
pathetic attitude of the North towards slavery were gradually 
driving him to a defensive position on the South’s “peculiar 
institution.” When he first entered the senate he had been 
more moderate and open-minded on questions involving slav- 
ery, but the attacks of Northern senators were forcing him to 
unite with the majority of Southerners. While Badger never 
lost his balance on this subject, he was now certainly more 
orthodox than formerly. 

Soon after this discussion Congress adjourned. When Badger 
returned to Raleigh in September, 1852, little time remained 
to him for campaigning in behalf of Winfield Scott, the Whig 
candidate for the Presidency. It is interesting to note how he 
stood with respect to Scott. During the last two sessions of 
Congress Badger had become quite fond of President Fillmore. 
He particularly admired the President for his advocacy of the 
compromise measures, and had sincerely hoped that the Whig 
party would nominate Fillmore as its candidate. After the 
nomination of Scott by the national convention, Badger wrote: 
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“I will add, in all frankness, that, probably, no man in the 
United States was more disappointed, not to say dissatisfied, 
than I was when that gentleman was passed over.”"** Notwith- 
standing his disappointment, he declared he was “a decided 
and very earnest supporter of the Whig national nominations 
for the Presidency and Vice Presidency.” The fight was now 
between Scott and Pierce, and all loyal Whigs should support 
their candidate. In a letter addressed to a meeting of the 
Whigs of Raleigh, Badger stressed the fact that Scott had sub- 
scribed to the resolutions adopted by the Whig convention, and 
that there was no Southern Whig, as far as he knew, who took 
any exception to the resolutions. To abandon Scott would be 
an abandonment of the principles of the Whig resolves for 
Democratic measures.”® 

The emphasis which Badger placed on these resolutions of 
the platform of the national Whig party is interesting and 
significant, since there were two resolutions which committed 
the party to the doctrine of state rights.’* It seems somewhat 
strange that Badger should so heartily have endorsed the 
whole platform when two of its planks apparently accepted 
the state rights doctrine which he had always opposed and on 
occasion denied in most emphatic terms. In this same connec- 
tion it seems inconsistent that Badger should prefer Fillmore 
to General Scott. While the former was not an out-and-out 
state rights man, he was decidedly much more inclined in that 
direction than the latter. Scott was one of the strongest Union 
men in the party and for that reason was pushed by the 
Northern wing of the Whigs. He was in accord with Badger 
in his dislike of the state rights doctrine and in his nationalist 
proclivities. It is possible that Badger overlooked those reso- 
lutions which seemed to endorse state rights, or rather minin- 
ized their importance, in his advocacy of the platform as a 
whole, and in his loyalty to the party. He was undoubtedly 
strongly in favor of that part of it which declared the com- 
promise acts to be a settlement of the slavery question until 
time should prove the necessity of additional legislation on that 
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subject.’” In regard to Badger’s preference for Fillmore the 
best explanation is that he felt he was definitely and sincerely 
in favor of the compromise measures, although, in the letter 
already referred to, Badger said: “No man was more decided 
in favor of the measures of the Compromise, one and all, than 
Winfield Scott.”"* This last statement was in all probability 
nothing more than campaign ballyhoo. If Badger sincerely 
believed this of Scott, he was one of the few prominent Whig 
leaders in the South who did. One of the reasons most often 
given for Pierce’s large vote in 1852 was his positive approval 
of the compromise acts. Many Whigs bolted the party and 
voted for him in consequence of his stand on_ those 
measures. 

The second session of the thirty-second Congress is par- 
ticularly interesting in that during its course Badger was nomi- 
nated by President Fillmore to a vacancy on the United States 
Supreme Court bench. It is also interesting because of per- 
tinent observations Badger made on several current questions. 
Shortly after the session began Senator Gwin of California 
introduced a bill calling for the construction of a railroad from 
the Pacific coast to the Atlantic for the purposes of postal 
service, defense, and commerce.’® On this measure Badger 
remarked that such a railroad would be of paramount im- 
portance to the country, and that some workable plan should 
be adopted promptly and put into execution. A prompt con- 
struction of the proposed road would do more in a time of 
adversity towards enabling the government to defend its honor 
and interests than “‘all the filibustering speeches that have been 
made, or can be made from now until the end of the century.” 
He believed in the truth of the remark made many years ago, 
“by one of the greatest men who has ever adorned the history 
of this country—I mean the late Alexander Hamilton—that 
real firmness is good for everything, and that bluster is good 
for nothing.” Badger probably admired Hamilton more than 
any other great American, and was a devout disciple of his 
theories of government. 


17. Ibid., p. 252. 
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The railroad bill hung fire in the senate for several weeks. 
On February 22, 1853, Badger remarked that almost everyone 
in the senate desired, in the abstract, a railroad connecting the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, but that the general difficulties 
in its construction which had been discussed “‘made the ab- 
straction of no value.” He was in favor of any practicable 
measure which would accomplish this object. “But I find that 
there are insuperable obstacles in what are called the principles 
of the Democratic party.” He never heard of these prin- 
ciples without alarm, for they were generally brought forward 
for the purpose of “preventing the accomplishment of some 
great good to the country.” On this occasion we have the 
“abstractions of the Democratic principles as embodied in the 
resolutions of 1798, and that substantial and boardy excresc- 
ence upon which the Democratic principles were constructed 
last year on what was called the Baltimore platform.”” It 
was now found that they were in absolute opposition to any 
practicable measure which could be devised for connecting 
the two coasts of the continent. Although the government 
had the power under the Constitution to acquire territory, it 
was now found that the Constitution had been “so carefully 
constructed—that is, as expounded by the resolutions of 1798 
and the Baltimore platform,” that the government did not 
have the power to defend its territories or to make them avail- 
able to the general welfare of the nation. In disgust Badger 
declared that it had been stated over and over again in the 
senate that the bill was dead; therefore, he moved that the 
senate should “adjourn with the understanding that that 
makes an end of the Atlantic and Pacific railroad, at least for 
this session.” His motion was carried by a vote of 30 to 15.™* 

Badger had no patience with the opposition of the Demo- 
crats to internal improvements. For the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolves of 1798 he probably had about as much re- 
spect as had Alexander Hamilton himself. He was opposed to 
any measures which would tend to weaken the central govern- 


ment, and nearly always favored those which increased its 
authority. 
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Badger did not often speak on the subject of foreign affairs, 
but when he did so his remarks were usually pertinent and 
of some significance. On February 14 he arose in the senate 
to speak on a joint resolution, introduced by Senator Cass, 
declaring the views of the United States in respect to coloniza- 
tion on the North American continent by European powers, 
and in respect to the island of Cuba.” Just before Badger 
spoke, Senator Douglas announced that he objected to the 
resolution on the ground that it operated only in respect to 
the future and left past transactions undetermined. Douglas 
thought the word “henceforth” should be struck out.”® 

To this last statement Badger replied that the word “hence- 
forth” comprised the “very virtue, and excellence, and par- 
ticular spirit of the resolution.” He asserted that by means of 
this resolution the Monroe Doctrine was to be reaffirmed from 
“henceforth.” Monroe had announced his doctrine with 
exactly the same “qualifications upon it of ‘henceforth.’ ” How 
could Douglas suggest striking out that word if he were an 
advocate of the Monroe Doctrine? At this point Douglas 
interrupted him by saying: “I give it up.” 

Badger continued his speech in a sarcastic vein. He main- 
tained that by the use of the word “henceforth” we do not 
interfere with any settlements which the British have already 
made. In another twenty years a presidential election will be 
coming on and “we can then reproduce the Monroe Doctrine 
with the same identical word ‘henceforth,’ touching nothing 
that has taken place in the twenty years which will have 
elapsed between now and that time. Thus we see how admir- 
ably it works.”** Everyone understood that these resolutions 
were not intended to “operate exteriorly” to the government 
of the United States and were not intended to affect foreign 
powers, but were for “home operation and home consump- 
tion.” The United States permitted “European innovations” or 
colonization to go on “quietly upon this continent” accom- 
panying them with “a continual notification, protest, and 
expression of deep concern. That is what we do.’*® This was 
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a well deserved thrust at the Democratic policy of talking 
continually about the Monroe Doctrine but doing little to 
uphold it. 

Badger next proceeded to set forth his views of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. James Monroe, declared he, was the President 
of the United States and not a Louis XIV or a Napoleon. He, 
therefore, did not know of any authority which Monroe had, 
“by any declaration of his, to bind us and our posterity to 
maintain a particular course of policy forever, or for any 
length of time. I will go for the Monroe Doctrine just so 
far as I think it is right.”*° Badger did not mean that he 
would not subscribe to the doctrine “altogether,” but if he 
did, it would not be because it was the Monroe Doctrine, but 
because upon an investigation of it, he believed it “right, 
proper, expedient, and beneficial to the nation to go for it.” 
Recently the Virginia resolutions of 1798 had been “superin- 
duced upon the Constitution.” That was going far enough 
but “shall we say now that we are to have another appendage 
put to the Constitution, in the shape of a fundamental amend- 
ment upon the authority of Mr. Monroe, a President of the 
United States?” He would take the liberty of deciding for 
himself as to the wisdom of ahiding by the Monroe Doctrine 
whenever that policy was in question.” 

The most interesting event of this session in respect to 
Badger’s public career was his nomination to the Supreme 
Court by President Fillmore, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Justice McKinley, who had presided over the south- 
western circuit. At the last session of Congress Fillmore had 
nominated a Louisiana man, but his nomination had not been 
acted upon because he was a Whig. Prior to Badger’s appoint- 
ment the President had offered the position to John J. Critten- 
den but he had declined it.** William A. Graham, secretary 
of the navy in Fillmore’s cabinet, asked the President if he 
would go out of the party to secure a nominee for the Supreme 
Court if it were found that a Whig could not be confirmed. 
Fillmore replied that he would not. In the summer of 1852 
Crittenden spoke to Graham about the possibility of the nomi- 
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nation of Badger to the court, but when the matter was men- 
tioned to Badger he “did not give it much countenance.” The 
following winter, however, after the feelings of Fillmore were 
ascertained on the subject and the nomination was offered 
him, Badger “‘agreed that the President might nominate him.” 
He did not give his final consent until after his friends “‘had as 
they thought polled the Senate satisfactorily.”** Badger wanted 
to be fairly certain of confirmation before he allowed his name 
to be mentioned, not caring to subject himself to the humila- 
tion of rejection. 

President Fillmore in early January, 1853, sent to the senate 
the name of George E. Badger for confirmation as an associate 
justice of the Supreme Court. The nomination immediately 
aroused bitter opposition from the Democrats, particularly 
from those living in the southwestern circuit over which 
Badger would preside. On January 13 the correspondent of 
the Baltimore Sun wrote that he thought the vote on Badger’s 
nomination would be very close, although he believed it would 
be confirmed. There was no personal objection to Badger 
other than the fact that he belonged to the Whig party.** The 
New York Express considered that Badger’s confirmation 
would depend largely upon the decision of the Alabama sena- 
tors, but if all the Democrats were present on the day the 
nomination was voted upon, Badger would be rejected.* 

On January 21 the senate remained in secret session for 
nearly three hours discussing Badger’s nomination. Senators 
Underwood of Kentucky and Fitzpatrick of Alabama were 
opposed to him principally on the ground of non-residence in 
the circuit over which he was to preside. No action, however, 
was taken that day.*® Soon after Badger was appointed, his 
friends thought he would be confirmed by a vote of 42 yeas, 
but a few weeks later it looked as if the opposition was going 
to be able to postpone the matter until March 4, without 
coming to a direct vote. “It was understood that the follow- 
ing demo. would vote for him Stockton, Rusk, Walker of 
Wisn. Sebastian, Hale and Sumner and that Borland had paired 
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off with Dixon of Kenky. who has gone South for his health.””*’ 
The senate’s discussions of the nomination continued without 
any action being taken, while the opposition to it grew. 


Concerning Badger’s appointment, a prominent lawyer of 
New Orleans wrote Jefferson Davis: 


The news lately received from Washington excites the liveliest apprehen- 
sion in my mind that the nomination of Mr. Badger of N. C. to the 
vacancy on the Supreme Bench for this circuit will be confirmed by the 


Senate. I can only look upon such an event as a sort of political 
calamity.®® 


He had heard Badger’s views of the American system of gov- 
ernment expressed at the session of 1849 and 1850 and they 
were “of the extreme consolidation school; such views are 
eminently dangerous on the Supreme Bench.” He also ob- 
jected to Badger on the ground that he was ignorant of the 
law of Louisiana.*® The Mobile Register also voiced the opposi- 
tion of the deep South by declaring editorially that Badger’s 
nomination was a reflection upon the Whig party of the South- 
west as well as upon the bar of that section.“ 

The principal Democratic organ of Washington, the Daily 
Union, was particularly hostile to Badger. Its editor thought 
that the “objections to the appointment are so palpable and so 
grave as to make the nomination of the Executive a matter of 
astonishment.”** He maintained that “As a politician, Mr. 
Badger is distinguished for his extreme federal notions, which 
lead him always so to interpret the Constitution as to derogate 
from the rights of the States and to augment the powers of 
the general government.”“ ‘Timothy Pickering himself was 
not a more “thorough and incorrigible Federalist than Mr. 
George E. Badger.” This editor did not see how any state 
rights Democrat could be willing to trust such a “‘consolida- 
tionist” with the interpretation of the Constitution. He could 
explain Badger’s nomination only on the grounds that he was 
a senator, and it might therefore “be a device on the part of 
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the Executive to insure the confirmation of its appointment 
by a body of hostile political faith.” 

These out-of-state papers were not the only ones to criticise 
Badger’s well known constitutional opinions. The Wilmington 
Journal declared that while the people of North Carolina 
appreciated the honor of having one of their citizens nominated 
to the Supreme Court and while the Democratic party would 
like to see him removed from the senate, since a Democrat 
would certainly be elected in his place, it should be remembered 
that the people of North Carolina were “State Rights men, 
and ‘that the present ascendency of the Democratic party in 
the state is due mainly to the strength of the principle of State 
Rights.” It could not be expected that the people generally 
would see with pleasure the appointment of “so perfect a 
consolidationist” as Badger to such a responsible position.“ 
Although the Democratic newspapers were hostile to Badger’s 
appointment, the Whig journals were loud in their praise of 
his ability as a constitutional lawyer, severely condemning those 
who opposed his nomination. 

While the party organs were discussing Badger’s fitness for 
the Supreme Court, the senate was intermittently debating 
the matter. Finally, on February 11, it decided by a vote of 
26 to 25 to postpone Badger’s nomination indefinitely.“ This 
meant, of course, a complete rejection. Unfortunately Badger’s 
extant personal papers throw no light on what he thought of 
his nomination and his rejection. In all probability he was 
greatly disappointed, since it was the type of work which he 
would have enjoyed and for which he was eminently qualified. 
The Whigs of North Carolina were greatly chagrined at his 
rejection. Abram W. Venable, a member of Congress, wrote 
a friend in North Carolina that Badger failed of confirmation 
“‘because he did not live in the District and for that cause 
alone. The bitter opposition to his appointment by the Sena- 
tors from Louisiana and Alabama and Mississippi caused the 
defeat.’”** 

This was the most probable reason for Badger’s rejection, 
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although many senators undoubtedly objected to his Hamilton- 
ian views on the Constitution. The New York Times asserted 
that Badger’s rejection was “one of those purely party opera- 
tions which the country will not sustain. There was no pos- 
sible objection to the Senator from North Carolina, except 
that he is a Whig.” Nothing could be said against Badger’s 
character or his ability as a jurist.“7 The majority of the Whig 
papers expressed this view. 

At the close of this session Badger went home to resume his 
law practice, returning to Washington in December for the 
opening of the first session of the thirty-third Congress, which 
was destined to be one of the most significant in American 
history. The consequences of the legislation enacted by it 
were manifold and far-reaching. Badger was to take a promin- 
ent part in its work. His conservatism and fair-mindedness 
made him respected by all parties in the senate at a time when 
there was so much fanaticism and bigotry prevalent among its 
members. Albert J. Beveridge, writing of Badger in connec- 
tion with the Kansas-Nebraska bill, said that he was “‘the ablest 
Whig then in public life.”** This high estimate of Badger’s 
ability seems to be justified when one considers the Whigs who 
were in public office at that time, and the work which he had 
accomplished and was to accomplish before he left the senate. 
John Kerr, Whig member of Congress from North Carolina, 
wrote of Badger as a senator: “We must return Badger to the 
Senate. He is doing the state great honor here, and has ac- 
quired a national reputation such as no other man from our 
state ever has won here in Congress.’ 

The most pressing problem confronting the thirty-third 
Congress was the organization of the territory of Nebraska. 
Everyone realized that its settlement would be attended with 
difficulties not easily adjusted without some sort of compromise. 
On January 4, 1854, Stephen A. Douglas, chairman of the 
committee on territories, reported a bill from the committee 
to organize the territory of Nebraska.’ A proviso was in- 
cluded stating that the territory could enter the Union when 
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it became a state “with or without slavery.” Douglas, on 
January 24, proposed an amendment dividing the territory 
into two parts, that part which lay west of Missouri to be 
known as Kansas, and the remainder to be called Nebraska. 
It also called for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, leav- 
ing “the people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate 
their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States.”"* After much heated 
debate the senate adopted this amendment February 15 by a 
vote of 35 to 10.™ 

The following day Badger delivered his main speech on the 
Kansas-Nebraska measure. He began by remarking that every- 
one realized that the important question involved in this bill 
arose from the provision “respecting the power of legislation 
over the subject of slavery.” It was supposed by many senators 
that Douglas’ amendment, repealing the Missouri Compromise, 
involved a violation of “the plighted faith of the nation,” and 
was, therefore, objectionable. It was argued that the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise would be a violation of “a com- 
mon understanding” by which the several sections of the coun- 
try were united in 1820." Badger denied that the bill violated 
the “principles of good faith.” Smith of Connecticut had 
maintained that the prohibition of slavery north of 36 degrees 
and 30 minutes was intended to apply to territories and not 
to states. To Badger it was clearly evident that this provision 
of the Missouri Compromise applied to all “‘organizations of 
government, States or Territories.” Everett of Massachusetts 
had said that he did not see how the bill could state with cor- 
rectness that the restriction of slavery in the Missouri Com- 
promise was inconsistent with “the principle of non-interven- 
tion” set up by the compromise of 1850. Badger reminded 
Everett that during the discussion of the compromise bills in 
1850 Southern senators had insisted in many cases upon the 
application of the Missouri Compromise to state and territory. 
These gentlemen had asked only that the Missouri Compromise 
line be extended upon its original principle. This was refused 
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them, and the territorial governments established in 1850 were 
organized in “utter disregard of the Missouri Compromise.” 
Badger thought it absurd “for gentlemen to call upon us to 
maintain a compromise which has been repudiated and dis- 
avowed by themselves.”* 

When the several compromise measures were under discus- 
sion in 1850 the Southern senators, in almost every case, voted 
for those amendments embodying the principle of the exten- 
sion of the compromise line. Badger argued that the prin- 
ciple upon which the legislation of 1820 was founded was that 
Congress had and should exercise the power to prohibit slavery 
north of a certain latitude and to allow it to the south. Now 
““what has been thus recognized was distinctly and unequivoc- 
ally repudiated” by the legislation of 1850, which had clearly 
indicated that Congress should not intervene in the states and 
territories in respect to slavery. The compromise acts of 1850 
were founded upon the principle of non-intervention by Con- 
gress and were, therefore, inconsistent with the legislation 
of 1820.” 

Badger next turned to a discussion of the right of a slave- 
holder to carry his slaves into the territories which were adapted 
to the use of slave labor. There were in this country some 
three million slaves, whom it would be cruel and almost im- 
possible to transport to Africa. The institution of slavery 
should be accepted since it was here to stay. The “incidental 
evils” of such a condition should not be aggravated by charges 
and counter charges. The true policy involved in this ques- 
tion was to allow the slave population to diffuse itself in those 
portions of the territories suitable for the employment of slave 
labor. There would be no competition with free labor, for 
slave labor would not be profitable except in the cultivation of 
such Southern staples as cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice. In 
regard to the territories of Kansas and Nebraska it was highly 
probable there would never be any slaves in them. It was 
possible some Southerners might go there and take a few 
domestic servants. If the servants had been faithful and were 
not taken, the masters would “deserve the reprobation of all 
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good men.”*” “Why,” asked Badger, “if some Southern gentle- 
man wishes to take the nurse that takes charge of his little 
baby, or the old woman that nursed him in childhood, and 
whom he called ‘mammy,’” with him when he moved with 
his family into a new territory to better his fortune, “why, in 
the name of God should anyone prevent it?”™* In answer to 
his question, Ben Wade of Ohio replied: 
The Senator entirely mistakes our position. We have not the least objec- 
tion and would oppose no obstacle to the Senator’s migrating to Kansas 
and taking his old ‘Mammy’ along with him. We only insist that he 
shall not be empowered to sell her after taking her there.5® 
Badger had not misunderstood the position of Wade and his 
friends, for he had stated that one of the reasons why Southern- 
ers should be allowed to take their servants with them was to 
make it unnecessary to sell their slaves when emigrating. Wade 
evidently ignored this statement in order to place Badger in a 
false position. | 

In this speech Badger was more pro-southern than in almost 
any other he delivered in the senate. It seems strange to find 
him in accord with the arch Democrat, Douglas. He sup- 
ported the Illinois senator’s bill because he honestly felt at that 
time that it was the best solution of the problem of slavery in 
the territories. His speech met with enthusiastic approval 
from the most pro-slavery men in the South. Even his old 
enemy, W. W. Holden, was in accord with him and came 
forth as a Southern man to do justice to a political op- 
ponent.” 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill was vigorously pushed by Doug- 
las, who was anxious to get it through the senate as soon as 
possible. The anti-slavery men, led by Chase, Wade, Seward, 
and Sumner, were bitterly opposed to it. Senator Walker of 
Wisconsin argued that if the Missouri Compromise were re- 
pealed, the old French law legalizing slavery in the entire 
Louisiana purchase would be revived. In reply to this argu- 
ment Badger, on March 2, brought in an amendment which 
he announced would remove this difficulty. It read: ‘“Pro- 
vided, that nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
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revive or put in force any law or regulation which may have 
existed prior to the act of the 6th of March, 1820, either pro- 
tecting, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing slavery.”“ The 
amendment quieted some of the opposition to the bill from 
Northern and Western senators, but was opposed by some few 
from the South. The Raleigh Register stated that it was “the 
professed cause of the opposition of many Southern members 
of Congress to the bill itself, although, when the truth leaks 
out, they are not ‘disposed to go into ecstasies’ over the bill 
in its original shape.” The friends of the measure realized the 
importance of Badger’s amendment to its final passage and 
therefore supported it. It was adopted by a vote of 35 to 6. 
The next day, March 3, the Kansas-Nebraska bill passed the 
senate by a vote of 37 to 14. The bill was then sent to the 
house, where it was finally enacted into law on May 25. 

In his advocacy of the Kansas-Nebraska measure Badger 
had been one of the most active of the Southern senators. His 
speeches on it were marked by the absence of personal invective 
which characterized those of many of the senators, particular- 
ly Sumner and Chase. It is interesting to note here in connec- 
tion with Badger’s vote on this measure a statement he made 
in the fall of 1860. At that time he was campaigning for John 
Bell, candidate for the presidency on the Union party ticket. 
In the course of a speech in Bell’s behalf Badger declared: 


Fellow citizens I intend to do justice to John Bell® although I do it at my 
own expense. John Bell with a statesmanlike Sagacity and foresight which 
I did not possess voted against the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, I voted for it. 
John Bell did right and I gave the worst vote I ever gave in my life.® 


After witnessing the results of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
Badger sincerely felt that he had made a great mistake in advo- 
cating that measure which, at the time of its passage, he had 
believed was beneficial. It is very probable, however, that he 
would never have made this public admission of error had it 
not been that he felt it would aid Bell’s election. 

Badger made one other speech during this season on a sub- 
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ject of national interest. No important tariff measure was 
enacted during his senatorial career; in advocating a private 
bill of this session, however, he revealed to some extent his 
ideas on that subject. On April 11 he reported a bill from the 
committee on finance of which he was chairman, providing for 
the suspension of the duties on railroad iron for three years. He 
argued that the bill should be passed since it would encourage 
the building of railroads without injuring the government 
whose treasury was then “overflowing.”® He was urging the 
passage of this measure in order to aid a railroad company in 


North Carolina. 


Concerning his position on the general subject of tariff, 
Badger stated: 


My own position is this: I have always believed both in the power of 
Congress, by duties, to protect the domestic industry of this country, and 
in the expediency of Congress exercising that power within reasonable 
guards; or, as General Jackson expressed it, I have always been, at least for 
many years passed, in favor of a “judicious tariff.” 


But, said he, if the only operation of a “judicious tariff” was 
to “impose burdens upon a State” which scarcely ever received 
anything from the nation, and to prevent the passage of a 
bill, which, as it ought to be, was general in application, he 
should begin to doubt seriously if a “judicious tariff” was a 
judicious thing for a representative of North Carolina to sup- 
port.” A “judicious tariff” meant to Badger what it meant 
then to most members of Congress and what it means today, a 
tariff that best suits his particular state or section. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain from these few statements whether he was a 
high tariff advocate or in favor of a tariff for revenue only. 
The implications of the term “judicious tariff” are so broad as 
to cover almost any position on the subject. 

When Badger returned to Raleigh at the close of the session 
he had to prepare for his re-election to the senate since his 
term expired on March 4, 1855. There was little he could do 
since the legislature had already been chosen in the August 
elections. ‘The Democrats had been victorious, securing a 
majority of 12 in the state senate and a lead of 10 in the 
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house of commons. Thus Badger’s re-election was exceed- 
ingly doubtful, although his decided stand in favor of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act had won for him some support outside 
his own party. 

When the legislature met in November, 1854, the Whig 
party nominated Badger for re-election. The Democrats chose 
Asa Biggs as their candidate. On the first ballot in the house 
of commons Badger received 52 votes to Bigg’s 64,” and in 
the senate Biggs was victorious by a vote of 27 to 17. Thus he 
defeated Badger by a joint vote of 91 to 69.” 

The Whigs of North Carolina were greatly chagrined at 
Badger’s defeat. The Raleigh Register remarked: “If the 
Democratic party could do no better, if they have selected their 
best talent, their best patriotism, the fittest representatives of 
their political faith, why they could have done no more, and 
we shall have to shut our eyes and take the dose.” Concern- 
ing the election, the Philadelphia News observed: “Truly may 
it be said that the old North State has fallen from her high 
estate, when such lofty interlects as Mangum and Badger are 
set aside to make place for pigmies like Biggs and Reid.”™ 
Badger’s position in the senate was well established at that 
time, and he was able to accomplish more for his State and the 
nation than could possibly be hoped for from a new member 
who was not distinguished for his ability as a public man. Con- 
cerning his loss of office Badger later wrote his friend Senator 
Pearce of Maryland, “I am not sorry to be done with public 
life—‘souer grapes’ you may say—well, say on—but I repeat, 
meagre your insinuation, I am not sorry to be disconnected 
from public labor of which much things are said with ap- 
parent truth.”” 

In his speeches during the second session of the thirty-third 
Congress Badger did not reveal any ideas on national problems 
which he had not already expressed. This, his last session, was 
not marked by the passage of any legislation of great signifi- 
cance. Badger had held his seat in the senate with dignity and 
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honor to the State he represented. His ability as a constitu- 
tional lawyer and as a statesman was appreciated and recog- 
nized by his fellow senators. The best testimonial of their re- 
gard for him was their action on the eve of his departure. On 
March 3 Stephen Adams of Mississippi, a Democrat, submitted 
the following resolution which was considered by unanimous 
consent in executive session: 


Resolved, Unanimously, that an expression of the high appreciation of 
Senators and the Senate is tendered to the Honorable George E. Badger on 
this the eve of his departure from among us, for his uniform courtesy, 
ability, liberality, and valuable services during his long and distinguished 
career in this body, and that we deeply regret the severance of the official 
and personal ties which have hitherto existed among us.”® 


Commenting upon this action, the Washington Star declared: 
“Such a legislation is without precedent on their journal, and 
speaks volumes for the esteem in which that gentleman is held 
by his late fellow Senators, and for their deep respect for his 
character, and their admiration for his remarkable talents and 
attainments.””* This was indeed an unique tribute to Badger’s 
senatorial career—a tribute which he had earned by his intel- 
ligent, faithful, and earnest application to his duty during his 
senatorial career of nine years. He tried to represent fairly the 
opinions of his constituents on all questions, as long as they did 
not conflict with what he sincerely believed to be right. The 
Whigs of his State, and many Democrats, were proud of his 
record in the senate, and deeply regretted that he was forced to 
retire at the height of his career. 
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ARNOLD GUYOT’S NOTES ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT OF WESTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Edited by 
Myron H. Avery aNpD KENNETH S. BoarDMAN! 


The geographical pattern of the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains, on first inspection, creates an impression of ex- 
treme complexity. The structure of this mountain system is 
little short of bewildering. Its mountain chains extend with 
equal prominence in all directions, and to the uninitiated they 
defy any attempt at reduction to an orderly classification or 
schematic outline. It is therefore most interesting to know that 
this problem was not only investigated, but in fact was solved 
in a most thorough-going manner, prior to the Civil War, by 
one Arnold Guyot, a Swiss immigrant to America. 

That this survey should have been lost to historians, geog- 
raphers, mountaineers, and other interested persons for over 
three-quarters of a century is perhaps best explained when the 
nature of Guyot’s work and the period involved is appreciated. 
Its resurrection and publication constitute a distinct contribu- 
tion to the literature of the Southern Appalachians. 

It is not the purpose of this article to do other than briefly 
present the background of the geographical notes. The 
story of Arnold Guyot and his connection with the Appalach- 
ian Mountains has been told in detail elsewhere.’ 

Arnold Guyot was born at Neuchatel, Switzerland, in 1807. 
Commencing in 1825 he was associated with Louis Agassiz, 
studying the movements of glaciers in Switzerland. In 1839 he 
became Agassiz’s colleague as professor of history and physical 
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geography at the college of Neuchatel. The suspension of this 
institution in 1848 led to Guyot’s immigration to America. A 
series of lectures at the Lowell Institute in Boston, published in 
1853 as Earth and Man, soon gave Guyot a widespread reputa- 
tion as a geographer. In 1854 he was appointed to the chair 
of physical geography at Princeton University. 

Guyot’s explorations of the Appalachian Mountain system 
began in 1849. He devoted the first four years to the White, 
Green, and Adirondack mountains. It was this work which 
gave his name to Mt. Guyot, 4,589 feet in height, in the Pemi- 
gewasset wilderness of New Hampshire. The next three years 
were devoted to exploration in the central portion of the Ap- 
palachian Chain. There is no known record of the results of 
these three years. His explorations in the Southern Appalach- 
ians occupied the years 1856, 1858, 1859, and 1860. 

The scanty records of his ten years of exploration show that 
Guyot’s published articles number only three.* The geograph- 
ical structure of the Appalachian Mountain system was subor- 
dinated in Guyot’s mind to the perfection of the system which 
he developed of the determination of elevations by barometer. 
The most detailed article is his monograph, “The Appalachian 
Mountain System,”* which summarizes his ten years’ work, 
outlines the geography of the range, and lists in sequence the 
elevations of the several groups. Guyot’s major contribution 
to the geography of the Southern Appalachians was, curiously 
enough, never published. It is his manuscript, “Notes on the 
Geography of the Mountain District of Western North Caro- 
lina,” transmitted February 26, 1863, to the Director of the 
Coast Survey at Washington, D. C. After that date this 
manuscript remained buried in official archives until 1929. 
Previously Guyot’s printed list® of elevations had been occasion- 
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ally reprinted, with some errors, from secondary sources. The 
most recent is the chapter entitled “Guyot’s Pets,” in R. L. 
Mason’s Lure of the Great Smokies, which attempts to correlate 
the names applied by Guyot in the Great Smokies with the 
present-day nomenclature. The list of unidentified peaks set 
forth in this chapter led to a search for other articles by Guyot 
which might solve the problem. Professor Leonard C. Jones 
of Union College had just completed for the University of 
Neuchatel a treatise entitled Arnold Guyot et Princeton. In 
compiling the bibliography, Professor Jones had learned at the 
Library of Congress of the present Guyot manuscript, de- 
posited in the Library of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Thus 
the manuscript came to light. 

This Guyot manuscript will be of increasing value to 
students of the geography and history of the Southern Ap- 
palachians, but of far greater value will be the map which 
accompanies the manuscript. Both manuscript and map reflect 
the pre-Civil War nomenclature, and, indeed, much of the 
Great Smoky nomenclature is attributed to the Guyot 
explorations. 

It is of interest to note that the conclusion of the Guyot 
manuscript is devoted to the “Military Importance of that 
Southern Mountain Region.” The manuscript is dated Febru- 
ary 22, 1863. What use may have been made of Guyot’s 
geographical data is, of course, impossible to determine now. 
He strongly urges that all the mountainous region and the 
available passes, the “keys of the doors to each of all the South- 
ern States mentioned,” be seized by Union forces. This strat- 
egy, he writes, would prevent the concentration of Confederate 
troops and the indefinite waging of a defensive warfare. That 
the later Federal strategy culminating in Sherman’s devastating 
march achieved these objectives, may be more than a coin- 
cidence. 


charts, particularly “Mountain Region of North Carolina and Tennessee” (No. 2896x), 
were based largely on the Guyot map. 

A negative of an enlarged photograph of the Great Smoky section of the map has been 
deposited in the Lawson-McGhee Library at Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Perhaps the most significant feature of any military use 
made of the Guyot map and manuscript was the publication 
in 1863 by the United States Coast Survey of the map, the 
“Mountain Region of North Carolina and Tennessee.” This 
map covers a large area of the military operations in the South. 
In its legend is the statement, “the mountains and interior 
valleys of western North Carolina are primarily from a map 
furnished by Prof. Arnold Guyot, the result of his explorations 
of that region during the summer of 1856, 59, and 60.” The 
map lists many other sources, including numerous military 
maps and surveys. By reason of its larger range it affords an 
even more comprehensive plan of the mountain system of the 
southeastern Atlantic states than does the Guyot map. 

An exact copy of this Guyot manuscript, reproducing its 
spelling and punctuation, follows. Because of the extensive 
repetition of many names and the confusing similarity of a 
number of them, the footnote reference numbers have been 
repeated wherever applicable; in each instance of repetition, 
however, only the first appearance of a name on each page of 
the original manuscript has been so signalled. If the footnote 
applies to the name itself, as for instance, “‘Nantihala,” the 
reference number is inserted prior to the rest of the designa- 
tion (‘“Mountains” or “River”). If the reference number is 
placed after “Mts.” when used for several ranges (“Iron, 
Smoky and Unaka Mts.””), it is intended to indicate that the 
reference (note 7) includes all the names so indicated. The 


pagination of the original manuscript is here indicated in 
brackets. 





[Page 1] 
LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
Rec. Off. Mar. 1/63 


Princeton N. J. February 26th 1863 
To Prof. A. D. Bache 


Superintendent Coast Survey. 
My dear Sir, 


Herewith I send the Geographical Notes on the Mountain Region of 
Western North Carolina, which I dictated, at your request, to the phono- 
grapher whom you kindly furnished me in Washington. 
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I owe you an apology for the unforseen delay in sending this paper at 
so late a date. On my return, I found that besides my College duties, 
which I had to resume, considerable work had accumulated during my 
absence. Lithographers & Publishers were so clamorous in behalf of a 
publication which I have now in progress, & which involves a large expendi- 
ture on their part, that I had first to attend to that matter before doing 
anything else. Notwithstanding my best will & earnest [page 2] efforts, it 
was not possible for me to save the necessary time to revise &, to a great ex- 
tent rewrite the notes so hastily dictated. As they are, they are very imper- 
fect & I beg you, in your judgment of them, to give me the full benefit 
of the indulgence of which these circumstances may admit. 

Many details in them may be useless for your purpose; others you may 
desire, which are not given. But I thought that, as to the first, you would 
easily cause your own selection to be made, & as to the others, I shall be 
happy to answer any further questions you may see fit to address to me, 
as far as my knowledge goes. 

The map I also return with much less additions than I might be able, 
perhaps, to make at another time. The portion North of the French Broad 
had been, for want of time, simply copied, or mostly so, from Cooke’s 
State Map. This part has been redrawn from my own observations. A few 
altitudes have been added; the scale not admitting of many more. Those 
omitted however, are the less important ones. In my excursion of 1860 
alone I determined about 400 points. [page 3] I beg you once more to 
consider the altitudes South of the French Broad as provisional. I have 
to revise the whole, which involves an amount of labor impossible for me 
to undertake just at this time. 

After the notes have been made use of, I would be grateful for the per- 
mission of taking a copy of them. This may save me a good deal of labor 
when writing my final Memoir® for the Smithsonian Contribution. 

I also send for Mr. Nicholson the Altitudes which I promised. Those of 
the Lynchburg, James River Canal will follow. 

I remain, my dear Sir, with great regard 

truly yours 


A. Guyot. 
P. S. The drawing on the map not being entirely finished I shall send 
it within a few days. 


A. Gt. 
[original manuscript, page 1] 


6. This plan was not realized. The “Notes on the Geography of the Mountain District 
of Western North Carolina” constitute Guyot’s final work on the Southern Appalachians. 
The eastern half of the map was, however, revised in 1863. See note 5, p. 252. 
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NOTES ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT OF 
WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


By A. Guyot.—founded on his observations in the summers of 
1856- 58, -59 and 60. 


As I have shown elsewhere, the Appalachian System rises from the point 
of its lowest depression around New York and in New Jersey both toward 
the North and toward the South, and reaches its maximum of elevation on 
its two extremeties. 


The Southern section is, however, by far the most elevated, both as 
regards the highest peaks and the general elevation of the whole country. 

The following remarks will be confined to the extreme southern portion, 
which begins near the point where the New River, leaving the parallel 
valleys, cuts transversely the whole table-land region. In this portion of 
the system, as in the northern one, we may distinguish as the fundamental 
feature, the Great Valley of Virginia and Tennessee, which forms, as it 
were, the negative axis of the whole. On the eastern side of it, separated 
by [page 2] the high ranges of the Iron, Smoky and Unaka Mountains’, is 
the large mountainous district of North Carolina and Georgia;—On the 
West are the so-called Cumberland Mountains, which are but the continua- 
tion of the western table-land to the very end of the Appalachian System. 

This group of elevated lands is placed on a broad basis, which constitutes 
a vast intumescence or elongated platform, gradually rising from the 


7. See Fink and Avery, “Arnold Guyot and the Great Smokies,” Appalachia, Dec., 1936; 
and “The Nomenclature of the Great Smoky Mountains,”’ Publications of the East Tennessee 
Historical Society, No. 9 (1987), pp. 53-64, for a detailed review of Guyot’s exploration in 
the Great Smokies and the resulting nomenclature. See also United States Geographic 
aga — Jan. 15, 1982, and corrections in “Decisions,” Mar. 2, Apr. 6, and 

ay 4, 19382. 


The present-day names of the segments of the western range compare with the Guyot 
names as follows: 


Locality Guyot name Geographic Board name 
North Carolina- Stone Stone 


Tennessee-Virginia 
boundary line south 
to Watauga River 


Doe River to 


Unaka or Iron Unaka 
Nolichucky River 


Nolichucky River to Bald Bald 


Big Pigeon River (Max Patch from Big Pigeon 
to French Broad) 

Big Pigeon River to Great Smoky Great Smoky 

Little Tennessee River 


Little Tennessee River to Unaka Unicoi 
Hiwassee River 


The Iron Mountains parallel the Stone Mountains to the west from Doe River northeast 
for 80 miles to near New River; in Virginia they form the Smyth-Graham and Graham- 
Wythe county boundary. United States Geographic Board “Decisions,” Jan. 15, 1932, and cor- 
rections in “Decisions,” Mar. 2, Apr. 6, and May 4, 1932. 

This nomenclature leaves a gap in the western range between the Stone Mountain et 
the Watauga River and the Unaka Mountains at the Doe River; here the state boundary 
follows an arbitrary line. The Iron Mountains would seem more properly to extend to 
the head of North Indian Creek of the Nolichucky River, including, south of Doe River, 
the range called “Stone Mountain” on the United States Geological Survey Roan Mountain 
Quadrangle. The Guyot manuscript and map make no reference to the Holston Range, 
paralleling the Iron Mountains to the west. Beyond the fork of the Iron Mountains, near 
Flattop (west of United States Route 58), no peaks are indicated on the map in the 
Iron Mountains Range. Guyot’s attention was devoted to the Whitetop and Mt. Rogers 
(Balsam) spur which, at Pond Mountain, leads into the Stone Mountains. 
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Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys, towards 
the central mass of the Appalachian Chain. On the eastern and southern 
slope it rises with considerable uniformity for nearly 200 miles from the 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico to the base of the Mountains chains, 
where it reaches an elevation of 1,000 or 1,200 feet in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

The western portion of the platform, which makes the base of the 
Appalachian system, differs from the eastern and southern in the fact that 
the slopes, in Kentucky and Northern Tennessee, rise gradually and almost 
uninteruptedly, to [page 3] the summit of the table-land region, so that 
there is scarcely any particular point which may be termed the foot of 
the mountain system. 

But in Tennessee a remarkable topographical feature changes the aspect 
of the slopes. A vast central basin is hollowed out, the borders of which 
are marked by a rather abrupt rim of § or 600 ft., or more, above the 
general level of the basin. The course of the Tennessee River, at the 
Southwest indicates approximately the limits of the rim. The northern 
boundary is north of Nashville. To the east, the broad rim spoken of, 
forms the first step to the Cumberland Mountains. These again rise from 
the surface of the flat rim 1,000 feet higher, showing a steep escarpment 
which is but the edge of a table-land, or flat top, from 30 to 40 miles 
wide, which separates the central basin of Tennessee from the Great Valley 
of Eastern Tennessee. 

In the southern portion this plateau of the Cumberland Mts. is divided 
longitudinally by the deep Sequatchee Valley into two masses, the larger 
of which, on [page 4] the west, retains the name of Cumberland Mts., 
while the smaller, on the east, bears the name of Walden Ridge and Rac- 
coon Mts. This last ridge is cut transversely at Chattanooga by the 
Tennessee River, which also traverses the last south-western spurs of the 
main ridge further south near Warrenton, Alabama. 

West of the line of the Cumberland Mts. in North Alabama the average 
altitude of the ground does not much exceed 5 or 600 feet. In the direc- 
tion of the axis of the dying Appalachian System, however, the base of 
the mountains soon reaches 1,000 feet and preserves the same elevation 
further East—Atlanta already far from the mountains being still 1,050 
ft. above the level of the sea. 

The general drainage of the whole region just mentioned is entirely 
governed by these main features of structure. Within the Mountainous 
region the waters are gathered in the Great Valley by the Tennessee river 
and its head streams, the Holston & Clinch Rivers, with their long parallel 
branches. [page 5] This also receives the waters which descend from the 
regions of the high chains on the East, and form its most numerous and 
abundant tributaries. That noble river then in its onward course, cuts at 
Chattanooga the eastern ridge of the Cumberland Mts., which north of 
the river bear the name of Walden Ridge, and south of it, that of Raccoon 
Mts.—it takes again a south-west course between the eastern ridge and 
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the main Cumberland Mts., and after a transverse crossing of the last, 
near Warrenton, Alabama, enters the great basin of Central Tennessee, 
the western margin of which it follows till it reaches the Ohio. 

The river systems of Western Tennessee, all start, as do the Cumberland 
and Duck rivers, from the western slopes of the Cumberland Mts., and 
descend into the Central Basin, while all the abundant water-courses of 
the mountain region, East of the Great Valley, start from the Blue Ridge, 
that is, from the extreme eastern chain of the system, and flow toward the 
north-west to the Great Valley into the Tennessee River. 

The Eastern Group or the vast mountain region [page 6] of Western 
North Carolina and Northern Georgia, which has been the special subject 
of my investigations, and the map of which is before you, is comprised 
between two of the main chains of the Appalachian System, which divide,® 
in Virginia, near the Great bend of New River, already mentioned, and 
continue to diverge south-westwardly, keeping in North Carolina at an 
average distance, first of 20 and then of 40 Miles apart, and even of 50 in 
the basin of the French Broad River.® 

This high mountainous region extends thro’ the northern portion of 
Georgia, and then runs out, rather suddenly, losing itself in the general 
swell which forms the base of the Appalachian System in North Alabama 
and Georgia.!° 

The Eastern*! chain is on the whole the highest, and the more regular 
and continuous of the two. It is the true continuation of the Blue Ridge 
of Virginia which borders the Great Central Valley under various names, 
from the Green Mts. of New England to the extremity of the system. 
This chain’ takes the name of Iron and Stone Mts. in North-eastern Tennes- 
see, Smoky Mts. in the centre [page 7] and further south,—that of Unaka 
Mts. beyond the cut of the Little Tennessee, and of Frog Mts. south of the 
gorges of the Hiwassee. 

The eastern chain keeps the name of Blue Ridge which name in all that 
portion of the system simply means the dividing line of the Atlantic and 
the western waters. It is less continuous and its elevation varies consider- 
ably, so as to come down, in several portions of its course, almost to a 
level with the vallies inside. Its course is very irregular and winding. In 
many cases as between the sources of the French Broad? and Hiwassee 
rivers it seems to be formed by the ends of chains running transversely 

8. The Blue Ridge is much depressed where the Roanoke River cuts across it. 
It rises again to the south as an increasingly broad plateau. The prominent eastern rim 
is known as the Blue Ridge. The western rim, beyond Poor and Pilot mountains, loses 
elevation ; it becomes prominent again west of New River, as the Iron Mountains. 


: Springer Mountain (8,820 feet) in northern Georgia, is the very pronounced southern 
junction of the eastern and western chains. The northern junction cannot, however, be 80 
exactly located. 

9. The origin of the name is obscure. It is often explained as a prefix to distinguish 
this river from the Broad River, east of the mountains, in the possession of the English. 
Another explanation is that “French” was the name of a famous hunter. See Lanman, 
Charles, Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, Letter XVI. 

10. Mt. Oglethorpe (3,290 feet), at the end of the Amicalola Range, the southern terminus 
of The Appalachian Trail, is the southern end of the mountain system in Georgia. The 
“swell” extends southwest into Alabama and dies out near Birmingham. 

11. Obviously an error for western. See next paragraph of manuscript. 
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north-west and south-east, with spurs which connect them together at 
different and irregular places. 


The prominent peaks are on the ends of the transverse chains, while 
the main water-shed is formed by the lower and irregular spurs which run 
from one to another. This feature causes the great irregularity and the 
winding form which characterizes this, so called, Blue Ridge. That chain, 
the course of which, is on the whole, North- [page 8] east and South-west, 
properly terminates near the sources of the Occoa!? River, where it ceases 
to divide the eastern and western waters, though in the same direction, a 
series of heights which run under the name of Armacolola Mts.,!* between 
the Coosa!# and Etowa!® rivers, clearly indicate the last effect of the 
upheaving force which has raised the Blue Ridge proper and all the South- 
ern Appalachian System. 

The Area comprised between these two chains varies considerably in 
extent. It is at first not more than 10 or 15 miles wide in the upper part 
of the New River Valley. It is reduced still more near the sources of the 
Watauga river and Grandfather Mt.1® It expands in the French Broad® 
river Valley to nearly 50 miles, and preserves, further south, an average 
width not varying much from 40 miles. Unlike any other portion of the 
Appalachian System, the whole of that vast area of over 170 miles long 
and over 600 miles square, is divided by transverse chains, running on the 
whole, North-west and South-east, into a series of closed basins, sur- 
rounded by [page 9] high ridges and lofty peaks. 

Each of these basins is drained by a main river which gathers the waters 
of the numerous mountain torrents, and carries them through deep gorges 
across the western chain into the Great Valley where they join the Tennes- 
see river. 

The Big Yellow Mts. separate the basin of the Watauga from that of the 
Nolechucky.!7 The high group of the Black Mts. from which rises the 
highest peak this side of the Rocky Mts., separates by several of its spurs 
the Nolechucky from the wide valley of the French Broad River.® 

The New Found Mts. and Pisgah Ridge separate the high valley of the 
Big Pigeon from that of the French Broad,—The rough very elevated and 
continuous chain of the Balsam Mts. the average altitude of which is sel- 
dom below 6,000, and which reaches over 6,400 ft., separates the Big 
Pigeon valley from that of the Tuckaseegee, a tributary of the Little 
Tennessee;—and the Cowee chain of Mts. (from 4,000 to 5,000 ft.) 
divides the valley of the Tuckaseegee from that of the Little Tennessee. 
These two basins unite at the foot of the Great Smoky Mts.’ and [page 10] 

12. This river is the “‘Ocoee’” in Tennessee and the “Toccoa” in Georgia. Fifth Report 


of the United States Geographic Board, pp. 240, 328. The Geological Survey maps follow 


the decisions of the Geographic Board as to the different names for the same river in 
the two states. 


18. Now Amicalola. JIbid., p. 388. 
14. Coosawattee, per Guyot map. 
15. Now Etowah. Fifth Report of the United States Geographic Board, p. 128. 


16. See Morley, M. W., The Carolina Mountains, Chap. 88; and Ziegler and Grosseup, 
Heart of the Alleghanies, p. 261. 


17. Nolichucky. Fifth Report of the United States Geographic Board, p. 234. 
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their combined waters find a single outlet in the wild gorges of the Little 
Tennessee. 

The double chain of the Nantihala!® Ridge (from 5,000 to 5,500 ft.) 
and the Valley Town Mts., between which flows in deep gorges the wild 
torrent of the Nantihala, separates the basin of the Little Tennessee from 
the large open valleys and plains of the Hiwassee. The Frog Mts. with 
their continuation the Cohota Mts. separate the basin of the Occoa!® and 
Hiwassee from the outside of the mountainous region, and are the last 
transverse chains which close that series of interior basins. 

These transverse chains are by no means inconsiderable obstacles to the 
intercourse between the various valleys—they are just as high, nay, higher, 


on the whole, than the Blue Ridge itself, and they bear besides the highest 
summits of this vast Mountain tract. 


The Yellow & Roan!® Mts. in the South exceed________ 6,000 feet 
(Roan 6,306) “ 
The Black Mts.— Maximum_.__._______.__.___________ 6,707 “ 
EE RE LO a a iw. ™ 
[page 11] 
New Found Mts. in Crabtree Bald__.______._._.__-_- 5,336 “ 
EEOC LS ALOT EA 6,000 “ 
i cet 62n5 * 
Yellow Mt., highest peak of Cowee________--________ . ie, * 
the average being somewhat less 
Standing Indian, highest peak of Nantihala’®__________ 5am. °° 
Average of Nantihala rather exceeds__._.._._._.--.. _ 5,000  “ 
Tusquita Bald?°—vValley River Mts._________________ 364 


average somewhat less than Nantihala 
The Frog Mts. the last of the great transverse chains 
ae Se Go ee Pe Bice 4,226 “ 
but average several hundred feet less. 
One of these transverse chains near the head of the Hi- 
wassee, though short, bears the highest peak in Geor- 
gia, The Enota Mt.?! or Fodder’s Bald reaching-_-__ 4,811 “ 


The elevation of the lowest passages by means of which these transverse 
chains are crossed indicate that the communication from one to the other 
is by no means easy—The only passage between the Watauga Valley and 
Burnsville, in the basin of the Nolechucky,!” is a rough mule [page 12] 
path, scarcely fit for a very light wagon, which passes over the swell?? 
from which the Grandfather Mt.1® rises, between it and the Big Yellow 





18. On Guyot map spelled Nantahelah (Range) and Nantahela (River). It is now 
spelled Nantahala. I[bid., p. 228. The word is of Cherokee origin, and signifies “Land of 
the Noon-day Sun.” 


19. See Morley, The Carolina Mountains, Chap. 80. 

20. Spelled Tuscuittah on Guyot map. It is now spelled Tusquitee. See “Decisions,” 
Sizth Report of the United States Geographic Board, p. 775. 

21. Now Brasstown Bald or Enota Bald (4,768 feet). 


22. Apparently at location marked “Linville Gap” on United States Forest Service 
Pisgah National Forest Map, 1929. 
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Mts, at an altitude of 4,100 feet. The summit of the road at the Sandofer 
Gap** from Burnsville to Asheville, into the French Broad River® basin is 
3,176 feet. 

The Hominy Creek Gap*4 on the summit of the turnpike from Asheville 
to Waynesville, in the Big Pigeon Valley is 2,668 feet. The turnpike at 
the Road Gap*® across the Balsam Chain between Waynesville and Webster, 
in the Tuckaseegee is 3,357 feet. Turnpike?® at Watauga Gap, across the 
Cowee Mts. to Franklin, in the Little Tennessee Valley, is 3,285 feet.— 

The Nantihala Gap?” summit of road is 4,158 feet. The Valley River 
Gap,?8 summit of road 3,564 feet. In the same chain, however, the Red 
Marble Gap*® more to the West, between the deep gorges of the Nan- 
tihala!® and Valley River Mt. reaches only 2,686 feet. 

Through this the contemplated Rail Road®® was to pass. It will be 
seen by comparison, that these altitudes nearly all exceed the elevations of 
Gaps across the main Blue Ridge. 

In all these interval basins, the general [page 13] elevation of the ground 
rises towards the Blue Ridge, the inside base of which is gradually being 
transformed into a high table-land region, reaching in some of the basins 
the considerable elevation of 3,000 ft., nay 4,000 ft— This general con- 
formation will therefore cause all the water-courses to flow from that 
elevated base, notwithstanding the lower altitude of the peaks, and be 
directed toward the higher and more continuous wall of the Smoky and 
Unaka Mts.,” through which all these internal rivers find there [their] 
way by narrow gorges, several thousand feet in depth, to the great Valley 
of the Tennessee. 

The average elevation of these closed valleys is variable. It is about 
from 2,500 ft. to 2,900 ft. in the Watauga basin; it reaches from 2,500 to 
2,800 ft. in the Nolechucky;!7 While the French Broad basin® averages 
only about 2,000 ft. The Big Pigeon, further south, is over 2,600 ft., and 
reaches in the centre, at Waynesville, 2,700 ft. 

These figures show that the French Broad Valley is a considerable depres- 
sion a large trough, on an average 500 to [page 14] 700 feet lower than 
the neighboring basins North-west and South-east of it. 

The Valleys of the Tuckaseegee and Little Tennessee both average 2,000 





23. Probably either at point named Paint Gap (just less than 3,000 feet) or that named 
Ivy Gap (2,977 feet), west of Burnsville, on Guyot map. The name Paint Gap appears 
at a corresponding position to the former on the United States Geological Survey Mount 
Mitchell Quadrangle, while the present-day Ivy Gap appears also to have been known to 
Guyot as Big Joy Gap. Note also the reference to a different Paint Gap on page 17 of 
the Guyot manuscript. 

24. Approximate present course of United States Routes 19 and 28. 

25. Now Balsam Gap (3,316 feet), present course of United States Routes 19 and 23. 

26. Approximate present course of United States Route 23. 

27. Although often known as Nantahala Gap, it is shown as Wayah Gap on United 
States Geological Survey Nantahala Quadrangle. Wayah Gap is the name approved by the 
United States Geographic Board. See “Decisions,” Sixth Report, p. 806. The United States 
Forest Service “Winding Stairs” Road from Nantahala follows, from Aquone to Franklin, 
the approximate course of the road mentioned. 

28. Either Junaluska Gap or the point now known as Old Road Gap, approximately 2 
miles southwest of Junaluska Gap. 

29. Near Topton, on United States Routes 19 and 129. 


80. The Western North Carolina Railroad, now the Murphy and Asheville Branch of 
the Southern Railway. 
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ft., and thus fall to the level of the French Broad.® ‘The last basin, that 
of the Hiwassee, is only 1,500 ft.,— 

The greatest mass elevation of the whole, therefore, is found in the 
valleys of the Big Pigeon and of the Nolechucky!? and Watauga, on both 
sides of the French Broad. But the first on account of the general eleva- 
tion of the surrounding mountain ranges and the great number and pre- 
eminent altitude of the peaks in the Balsam and Great Smoky’ Mts., may 
be considered as the culminating region of the whole Appalachian System. 

The average elevation of the Great Valley of Tennessee on the west, as 
well as that of the base of the mountains, on the S. and E., being almost 
1,000 ft., it will be perceived, that, the central mountain region con- 
stitutes a vast swell, the solid and indented mass of which, forming the 
bottom of the valleys, rises fully a thousand feet more above the sur- 
rounding outside regions. 

All the rivers, therefore, which escape from [page 15] these enclosed 
basins, thro’ the wild mountain gorges above mentioned, do so by a series 
of turbulent rapids which entirely prevent navigation. 

I will add a few remarks on every one of these great physical features, 
and on the roads and means of communication in that picturesque but still 
wild and very sparsely populated country. 





THE EASTERN" RANGE OR IRON, SMOKY AND UNAKA 
MOUNTAINS.’ 


I remarked that this chain is, on the whole, the most continuous and 
unbroken. The region of the Watauga in the North-eastern corner of 
Tennessee, however, must be excepted. The chain is pretty continuous 
from the north as far as the White Top Mt. (5,530 feet) at the corner of 
Tennessee and Virginia where North Carolina begins, with which Pond Mt. 
is connected. Further two parallel ranges bearing the name of Iron Mts. 
on the west, and Stone Mts.” on the east, already indicate the breaking up 
of the great chain. The last which makes [page 16] the boundary between 
North Carolina and Tennessee also divides the waters of New River from 
those of the Watauga and Tennessee. It almost runs out before, or when 
reaching the Watauga River, which escapes from the interior basin through 
a series of comparatively inconsiderable mountains. 

The chain soon rises again towards the south-east and reaches over 6,000 
feet in the neighborhood of the Big Yellow and Roan!® Mts. The last 
which seems to be the beginning of one of the transverse chains, spoken of, 
is partially continued towards the S.S.E. by the Little Yellow Mts. (5,200 
feet.) 

The main chain separating Tennessee from North Carolina, after a 
short turn to the North-west, soon resumes its normal course to the South- 
west— Here again it bears the name of Iron Mts.” as far as the Nole- 
chucky.17 When crossing the chain a little to the West of Roan Mts., by 
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the Iron Mt. road, I heard River and Elizabethtown, [sic] I heard the name 
of Unaka Mts.” applied also to that Mountain district. The Nolechucky 
cuts the same, and beyond that cut, the Bald Mt.” the name of which is 
derived from one of the main [page 17] peaks the Bald Spot;*! (5,550) 
the top of which is free from trees. This part of the chain partially sends 
at right angles some ridges which connect with the last spurs of the 
Black Mts. The main chain changes once more its direction, and turns 
around Laurel Creek, forming a group of mountains of considerable eleva- 
tion (5,000 ft.). From there it sends a spur towards the west, under the 
name of Paint Mt., which is crossed by the Greenville road, at Paint Gap** 
at an elevation of 2,220 feet above the sea, or, 900 feet above the valley 
of the French Broad® at Paint Rock on the Tennessee line. 

The space between the projection of the Iron Mts.,” north of the Watauga, 
and the main dividing ridge above described, from the Stone Mts.” to the 
head of Laurel Creek, seems to be a bed of lower chains more or less 
parallel, the last of which is crossed by deep beautiful gorges along the Doe 
river, only a few miles from Elizabethtown, Tenn. 

When approaching the French Broad the chain is considerably depressed; 
but between this and the Big Pigeon it soon rises again to 4,703 ft. in the 
High-Bluff, above Warmsprings,** and 4,336 ft. [page 18] in the Walnut 
Mt., which as far as the Man [sic—see 47 Max] Patch Peak (4,700 ft.) 
form the main dividing ridge, together with many parallel ones of less 
elevation, and without general name. To the Southwest of the gorges 
through which the Big Pigeon river escapes from the mountains, the chain 
rises rapidly in high pointed peaks and sharp ridges, up to a remarkable 
conical peak called Luftee Knob*4 6,220 feet. This is the beginning of 
the Smoky Mountain’ chain proper, which by the general elevation both of 
its peaks and its crest, by its perfect continuity, its great roughness and 
difficulty of approach, may be called the master chain of the Appalachian 
System. 

For over 50 miles it forms a high and almost impervious barrier between 
Tennessee and the inside basins of North Carolina. Only one tolerable 
road, or rather mule path, in this whole distance is found to cross from 
the great valley of Tennessee into the interior basins of North Carolina— 
and the road reaches its summit, the Road Gap,®® as it is called, at an 





81. Big Bald (5,530 feet), on the Tennessee-North Carolina line (extreme northwest 
corner of the United States Geological Survey Mount Mitchell Quadrangle). 

32. Not indicated on the Guyot map, nor on the United States Geological Survey Asheville 
Quadrangle, nor on the United States Forestry Service Pisgah National Forest Map, 1929. 
It is at the point where the French Broad River crosses the North Carolina-Tennessee line. 
See note 28, p. 261. 

338. Now Hot Springs; originally Patton’s Warm Springs. 

34. This is the nameless peak, 6,216 feet in elevation, on Balsam Mountain, two miles 
northwest of the words “Luftee Knob” on the United States Geological Survey Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park Advance Sheet No. 15. On the later United States Geological 
Survey Map of the Great Smoky Mountains—East Half—the name Luftee Knob was 
transposed to the 6,216-foot peak. This peak is not strictly a part of the Smoky chain 
proper. See note 38, p. 264. 

85. The present-day Indian Gap. The miscalled Indian Gap road (Tennessee High- 
way 71—North Carolina Highway 107) goes through Newfound Gap (see United States 
Geographic Board “Decisions,” Jan. 15, 1932), 1.5 miles east of Indian Gap by The 
Appalachian Trail and the Skyway. 
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elevation of not less than 5,271 feet. It connects [page 19] Sevierville, 
Tennessee with Webster, Jackson Co., North Carolina, through the vallies 
of Little Pigeon and Occona Luftee,*® the last of which is the main 
northern tributary of the Tuckaseegee. 

Between the gorges of the Big Pigeon and Road Gap* the top of these 
ridges is usually sharp and rocky, deeply indented, and winding consider- 
ably, covered with a dense growth of Laurels and high trees, which make 
travel over them extremely difficult and almost impracticable. Neither the 
White man nor the Indian hunter venture in this wilderness.—Several of 
the highest points in the Appalachian System are found on the western 
side, though not on the chain itself—Such as the triple mountain of Bull 
Head*" 6,613 feet—the group first ascended and named by Buckley Mounts 
Guyot, Alexander, and Henry—which is according to my measurement 


higher still 6,636 feet.—both of which are very near the water-shed, but 
outside in Tennessee.*® 


Beyond the Road Gap, the chain of the Smoky Mts.’ rises still higher, 
but the top of the ridge ceases to be so rugged and sharp and will [page 20] 
allow an easy path. One has been cut for my visit by order of Mr. 
Clingman*® from the Road Gap** to the highest peak. About six miles 
south-west of the Gap is the culminating point of the Smoky Mts.? Smoky 


86. Now Oconaluftee. Spelled Ocona Luftee on Guyot map. 


87. The Mt. LeConte Group, shown on the Guyot map, although not named in the 
manuscript; early known as “Smoky Mountain.” See Lanman, Letters from the Alleghany 
Mountains, Letter XI 


88. The location of Mt. Guyot ig Tennessee and not on the state line between Tennessee 
and North Carolina is the one error in the Guyot notes and affords an interesting 
speculation. 

The map, prepared by Guyot’s nephew, Ernest Sandoz, locates Mts. Guyot and Henry as 
north of the state line on a short ridge, running northeast toward the Big Pigeon River. 
Mt. Alexander — contrary to the manuscript — is, however, located by the map as on the 
state line. Their elevations conclusively locate the three peaks. The peaks listed on the 
map as Mt. Alexander (6,447 feet), Mt. Guyot (6,636 feet), and Mt. Henry (6,378 feet), 
are, respectively Mt. Chapman (United States Geographic Board “Decisions,” Oct., 1931) 
(6,425 feet) ; Mt. Guyot (6,622 feet), and Qld Black, the peak at the head of the Pinnacle 
lead on the Cocke-Sevier county line (6,356 feet). The South Peak of Mt. Chapman is its 
conspicuous western edge, which gives the mountain its well known “circus-tent” shape. 

On the Guyot map the state line is indicated as continuing northeast toward the Big 
Pigeon River from what was undoubtedly Guyot’s Tricorner Knob (6,188 feet), where the 
Balsam Mountain comes into Smoky. 

Guyot’s error as to the location of Mts. Guyot and Henry may be explained by a twofold 
supposition: that his observation from both mountains was so restricted by dense timber 
as not to reveal the true topography of the range and further that he understood that the 
state line followed the range on the south side of Big Creek, through Mt. Sterling, Luftee 
Knob, and Tricorner, thus parallelling to the south the true state line. Guyot’s statement 
that Mt. Alexander is not on the state line must be regarded as having been inadvertently 
made. In view of the fact that the state line was run in 1821, it would be rather unusual 
that such a misapprehension should be current only four decades later. Guyot’s map 
maker, Sandoz, was not under the same misapprehension as to which side of Big Creek 
the state line followed. Sandoz does fall, however, into the error of failing to place Mts. 
Henry and Guyot on the state line. 

The omission of all peaks between Mt. Guyot and the Big Pigeon River, even the dis- 
tinctive present-day White Rock (United States Geographic Board “Decisions,” Jan. 15, 
1932), also known as Sharp Top, from both the manuscript list of peaks and the map 
indicates that Guyot was not on the state line between Mt. Henry and the Big Pigeon 
River. His route to Mt. Guyot was through the valley of the Tuckaseegee up Raven and 
Straight Forks to Luftee Knob and thence along the Balsam Chain to Smoky. 

39. Senator Thomas L. Clingman of North Carolina. He was largely instrumental in 
developing public recognition of the dominating height of these mountain groups. See 
“Topography of Black Mountains,” Report of the Smithsonian Institution, III, 299-305, 
and Selections from the Speeches and Writings of Thomas L. Clingman, pp. 188-147. For 
the Clingman-Mitchell controversy, see references under “Mitchell, Elisha,” in Mason and 
Avery, “A Bibliography for the Great Smokies,” Appalachia, June, 1931, and Dec., 1936. 


Guyot was accompanied by Robert Collins and his sons. Selections from the Speeches and 
Writings of Thomas L. Clingman, p. 142. 
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Dome,*® or Clingman’s Mt. 6,660 ft., which is thus only some 50 feet 
lower than the highest summit of the Black Mts. 

From this point the chain gradually descends. The black verdure of 
the Balsam firs which elsewhere crown the highest summits, gives way to 
the green foliage of the Beaches and Oaks. After a short turn to the 
west it sends a long and powerful ridge called the Forney Ridge*! to the 
south-west, to the Little Tennessee. From the head of the Forney Ridge, 
the Big Stone Mt.*? 5,614 ft., the main chain continues nearly due west, 
then curving gradually to the south-west terminates near the deep cut of 
the Tennessee in the Great Bald‘? 4,922 feet—All this portion of the 
Smoky Mts. from Forney Ridge is used by the Tennesseans for grazing 
cattle. Numerous paths, therefore, run up the western slopes, and along 
the dividing ridge. But the eastern slope is still a wilderness, little fre- 
quented. [page 21] Here the Little Tennessee cuts that high chain by a 
deep winding chasm, in which no room is left for a road‘ on its immediate 
banks, the mountains near by rising to 3,000 ft. above it, and upwards; the 
point where it leaves the mountains being scarcely 900 ft. above the level 
of the sea.—(for altitudes see Map.) 

From the Tennessee Cut*® to that of the Hiwassee the range bears the 
name of Unaka Mts.” It rises again still higher and the culminating point, 
the Hangover Mt. is not less than 5,600 feet. 

That portion of the chain soon bends into a southern course as far as 
the head of Tellico river where it makes a sharp trend to the west, still 
keeping an elevation of 4,260 feet, in the Beaver Dam or Tellico Bald. 
A little beyond the last mountain the chain resumes its normal course to 
the south-west and becomes lower & lower towards the Hiwassee river. 

Beyond the broad opening through which the Hiwassee flows, the chain 
takes the name of the Frog Mts. The Occoa River,!* which, with the 
Hiwassee, drains the last southern basin, cuts the whole breadth of the 
Frog Mts. by a long series of rapids and picturesque gorges, enclosed with- 
in [page 22] the mountains for a distance of from 12 to 15 miles along 
which the road from Ducktown to Cleaveland, Tennessee, runs. From the 
Big Frog Mt. 4,226 feet, south of the Occoa,! this chain seems to become 
one of the transverse chains running North-west and South-east, and with 

40. Clingmans Dome (6,643 feet), the highest point on The Appalachian Trail. Smoky 
Dome was apparently the original name of this culminating peak in the Great Smokies. 
The change to Clingmans Dome may have been brought about largely by Guyot in order 
to give some recognition to Senator T. L. Clingman, who had long labored to attract a 
deserved attention to this mountain wilderness and to destroy the impression then current 
that the White Mountains in New Hampshire were unexceeded in height east of the 
Mississippi River. In 1858 Senator Clingman, with a party of six, including geologist 


Buckley and S. L. Love, had ascended the Dome and had determined its elevation. 


41. Now Welch Ridge. The present-day Forney Ridge leads off Andrews Bald south of 
Clingmans Dome. 


42. Silers Bald. 

43. Gregory Bald. 

44. North Carolina Highway 288 from Deals Gap to Bryson City, a distance of 55 miles, 
follows the approximate course of the road along the north bank, shown on the Guyot map, 


a that it tends to follow the contour at about 1,500 ft., approximately 200 ft. above 
the river. 


45. Little Tennessee River, west of the present Deals Gap. 
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its continuation near Elljay the Cohota Mts.** terminate, as was said before, 
the Appalachian System. 

The main chain dividing Tenn. and North Carolina is accompanied 
throughout on both sides by numerous minor ridges, parallel to it, and at 
a distance from its base. In the Great Valley of Tennessee they often rise 
abruptly by steep ridges, to an altitude of 2,500 ft., or 1,500 ft. above 
their base. 

The Bear Mts. north of the Occoa; the Chillowhee Mts.47 north of the 
Little Tennessee, others in the region of Little River and west of the Bald 
and Iron Mts.” are examples. 

Between them and the main chain are beautiful valleys or coves, often 
of considerable extent, such as Cade’s, Tuckaleachee, Wear’s Cove and 
others, which belong to the most pleasant portions of the Great Val- 
ley. [page 23] Inside or east of the main chain, similar parallel, but 
much higher, ridges may be observed which often appear as large spurs, 
on the transverse chains. Such are the Walnut Mts. from 3,600 to 4,000 
feet, north of the French Broad,® bordering the Laurel Creek. — The 
massive chain of the Cataluchee Balsam,** reaching 6,160 feet in the 
lower part of the Big Pigeon Valley, runs parallel with and is higher than 
the north end of the Smoky Mts.” It crosses the Balsam chain and is con- 
tinued by a long spur into the Ocona Luftee Valley. 

A considerable but lower ridge separates itself from the Unaka Mts.” 
near the Beaver-Dam Bald, at the head of Tellico River, continues in an 
eastern and north-eastern direction under the name of Long Ridge,*® and 
reaches the Little Tennessee near the mouth of the Nantihala.!® The north- 
east portion of that range, with a series of heights which run at right angles, 
as a kind of continuation of the Valley Town Range, bears the name of 
the Cheowah®® Mts. These heights and the great Unaka range enclose the 
Cheowah Valley, whose waters join the Tennessee just before it crosses 
the Unaka Mts. — A good [page 24] carriage road starting from Valley 
River near Valley Town®! crosses the Long Ridge*® at Latham’s Gap®? at 
an elevation of 3,639 feet and the Joannah Bald®? near by, at the north, is 
the culminating point of Long Ridge and measures 4,743 feet. — Another 


46. The present-day Cohutta Mountain is northwest and is a spur jutting west into the 
valley. From the Cohutta Mountain the water divide runs southeast through the Blue 
Ridge, at the head of Ellijay River, through Big Creek, Hard Slate, and Double Head gaps 
to Springer Mountain. The Amicalola Range, terminating in Mt. Oglethorpe, is the true 
southern end of the Appalachian system. Guyot’s information as to the southern terminus 
of the Appalachian system is somewhat lacking in specificness. 

47. Shown on the Guyot map as Chilhowee, the present approved form. See “‘Decisions,”’ 
Sizth Report of the United States Geographic Board, p. 216. 

48. Cataloochee Mountain (6,122 feet). Ibid., p. 201. This is also shown as Big 
Cataloochee Knob on United States Geological Survey Map of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park—East Half, and is near the junction (Balsam Corner) of this chain and 
the main Balsam Mountain. 

49. Now known as the Snowbird Mountains on the Graham-Cherokee county line. 


50. Cheoah. See “Decisions,” Sixth Report of the United States Geographic Board, p. 212. 
51. Near Andrews. 


52. Tatham Gap. 
on the Guyot map. 


53. Teyahalee Bald. United States Geological Survey Nantahala Quadrangle. 


“Latham’s” is probably a typographical error, for it is ‘““Tatham’s” 
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Gap further north (Winfrey’s*‘) with a mule path through it is 3,493 
feet. The highest point®® of the Cheowah®® Mts. is 4,996 ft. 

From the foregoing discription of that long chain, which makes the 
Western border of the high mountain region, it already appears that it 
regularly increases in elevation and massiveness from the boundaries of 
Virginia to the Great Smoky Mts.” and thence, slowly descends towards 
those of Georgia. — Its average altitude scarcely reaches 4,000 feet in the 
Iron Mts.” north of the Watauga; it is about 5,000 feet in the Bald Mts.’: 
6,000 in the Great Smoky north of Forney’s Ridge*!; 5,000 again further 
south and in the Unaka Mountains,’ 4,000 and less in the Frog Mts. 

The average elevation of the passes, corresponds to these altitudes; it is 
scarcely more than 3,400 feet in the North Iron Mountains — 3,700 & 
4,000 in the [page 25] South Iron & Bald Mts.’—always above 5,000 in 


the Great Smoky7—4,000 in the samme south of Forney Ridge*! and in 
the Unaka.” 





THE BLUE RIDGE. 


The eastern border of the mountain region, or the Blue Ridge, offers, as 
remarked above, greater irregularities than the western chain. Its eleva- 
tion north of the Catawba basin is unknown to me; but between the head 
waters of the Watauga and those of the Yadkin and Catawba rivers, it 
seems, as seen from the Grandfather!® Mt. to rise little more than 4,500 
feet. In the neighborhood of the Grandfather, however, the base of that 
mountain swells to a plateau of 4,000 feet, from which that high peak 
ascends abruptly some 1,900 feet higher — (5,900). The Grandfather on 
the East, and the Roan!® on the west, (6,038) connected by the Big Yel- 
low Mts. (6,000) are the great pillars of the high barrier which guard the 
entrance of the Sub-Alpine region of North Carolina, and mark its be- 
ginning. 

From the plateau of the Grandfather flow toward [page 26] the north 
and south, the Watauga River and the Linville River, (the latter a main 
tributary of the Catawba,) rising within a few rods from each other; 
while from the western or inner base of the mountain, rises the North Toe 
River, one of the main sources of the Nolechucky.!" 

Two main ridges run from the Blue Ridge to the south, the chain of 
the Hawkesbill and Table Rock from the Grandfather!® and the Linville 
chain, further west. Between these spurs the Linville river flows in a 
fearful and perfectly impassable chasm,®® into which it precipitates itself 
from the plateau of the Grandfather forming magnificient waterfalls. 

Between the Grandfather and the High Pinnacle,5? which touches the 
southern end of the Black Mountains, the Blue Ridge is again considerably 


54. Unnamed on loc. cit. Probably at the head of Juts Creek, east of Tatham Gap. 
55. Cheoah Bald. 


56. Excellent views of Linville Gorge can be obtained from North Carolina Highway 105. 
57. Pinnacle (5,657 feet), locally known as “Blue Ridge Pinnacle.” Buncombe, Mc- 
Dowell, and Yancey counties join here. 
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depressed —. It can be crossed 5* at the head of Brushy Creek, near the 
origin of the Linville chain, at an elevation of 3,425 feet, the chain rising 
to scarcely more than 4,000 ft. — But it swells again towards the High 
Pinnacle near the Black Mts. at which point it reaches 5,700 feet. 

Leaving the mighty cluster of the Black Mts. [page 27] the Blue Ridge 
runs nearly south for 25 miles, then in a winding course for 35 miles, to 
the south-west, and again turns at right angles, at Caesar’s Head Mt.,°® to 
the north-west for 16 miles, as far as the Great Hog Back Mt.® — In this 
long semi-circular course it nearly surrounds all the head-waters of the 
French Broad.® 

From the High Pinnacle’ the Blue Ridge gradually descends to the 
Swananoa Gap,®! 2,659 feet, and continues at a moderate height seldom 
exceeding 3,500 feet — until it reaches Cold Mt.®? 4,631 feet and its 
neighbor the Great Hog Back, 4,792 feet — at the main sources of the 
French Broad. 

Owing to that general depression, it is this vast portion of the chain 
which offers the most easy access, from the low country on the east. Five 
or six gaps,®* with roads, show an elevation only varying from 2,200 to 
2,400 feet. That is they are very little more elevated than the average of 
the inside basin, and only show an abrupt side on the east toward the 
lowlands. 

Between the sources of the French Broad and those of the Hiwassee for 
a straight line distance of [page 28] 45 miles, or from the Cold® and Great 
Hog Back®® Mts. to Tray Mt. in Georgia, the course of the Blue Ridge, 
though trending on the whole to the south-west, is extremely irregular. 
It is said that the Engineers charged with the duty of determining the 
boundaries between Georgia, North Carolina and South Carolina, despairing 
of finding the watershed amidst this labyrinth of mountains and forests, 
gave up the task, and struck a straight line from a projecting rock 
Ellicott’s Rock, near the Chattanooga river,®4 to the most southerly pro- 
jection of the Blue Ridge — near Caesar’s Head®® — at the head of the 
French Broad® which line is now the boundary. 

This great irregularity is due vo the fact that the portion of the Blue 
Ridge just defined, corresponds to the region most cut by the high transverse 
chains which separate the interior basins. These mighty upheavals trending 
North and N.N.W., S. and S.S.E., seem to overcome or greatly to disturb 
the normal upheaval North-east to South-west, so that the Blue Ridge 
seems to be composed of a series of high peaks, each of which is the abrupt 
end, or [page 29] corresponds to the extremity, of one of the interior 

58. Approximate present location of United States Route 221. 

59. See Ziegler and Grosscup, Heart of the Alleghanies, pp. 351-356. 


60. The Toxaway Mountain of the United States Geological Survey Pisgah Quadrangle; 
locally known as Big Hogback. 

61. Swannanoa. United Statee Route 70 passes through this gap. 

62. Where the Tennessee Ridge joins the Blue Ridge near Lake Toxaway. This peak 
(4,631 feet on the Guyot map) is shown as “Cold Mt. 1” on United States Forest Service 
Piegah National Forest Map, 1929. 

63. See present location of United States Routes 74, 64, 176, and 25. 

64. Chatooga River on Guyot map. 
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North-west chains. These again are connected, at irregular places, by 
spurs, which become the main water-shed between the Atlantic & Mississippi 
waters, or the Blue Ridge. 

The accompanying sketch of the Blue Ridge between Great Hogback® 
and Whiteside® may illustrate this peculiar structure, and explain the 
numerous interlockings of the water-courses so frequent in this portion 
of the Blue Ridge. 

Cold Mt.®2 and Great Hogback are at the junction of the Tennessee 
Ridge, which is the [page 30] prolongation of the United chains of the 
Balsams and Pisgah. Tray Mt. is the south end of the prolongation® 
of the Valley River Mts. which separate the Little Tennessee basin from 
that of the Hiwassee. Between these two points therefore the Blue Ridge 
is struck at right angles by all the great interior chains. It is divided into 
two halves by the deep depression of Rabun Gap 2,044 ft. The first from 
Cold Mt. Gap to Rabun Gap, a distance of 27 miles — the second from 
Rabun Gap to Tray Mt. a direct distance of only 15 miles, but full as 
long as the first by the windings of the chain. 


The leading peaks in the first section, are 
I 5 ee a 4,631 feet 


Great Hogback,® at the junction of the Tennessee Ridge, 


an outlier as said above, of the Great Balsam & Pis- 
CI iia Bik sn ig Eh et ee 4,792 “ 


Sheeps-cliff, at the South end of a high chain in Hamburg 
which separates the two main forks of the Tuckaseegee 4,640 “ 


Whiteside,® at the point of contact of Cowee range-___ 4,907 “ 
I ak oe ce ie ee oe i ig 4,364 “ 
I it le er ek 4,607 “ 
[page 31] 

ES EEE Ee ee Lee me See Ts 4,506 “ 
ES Ca a WRC ET POT ae 2: ees ae RE 4,835 “ 
ae eee se ee Fer ee eee 4,709 “ 


— all of which are the terminations of as many mighty spurs, parallel to 
the Cowee Range. All these peaks present an abrupt wall to the East, 
especially remarkable in Whiteside,®> which has received its name from a 
high wall of 1,500 feet of nearly vertical rocks, on the South side. The 
Chattanooga River® at its foot is 2,000 feet below the top of the moun- 
tains — On the western or interior side the slope is much more gradual. 

The base on which all these mountains rest is very high. On the western 
side it swells near the top of the Blue Ridge into a kind of massive table- 


65. See Ziegler and Grosscup, Heart of the Alleghanies, pp. 321-822; and Morley, The 
Carolina Mountains, pp. 253-256. 

66. The topography hardly warrants this conclusion. See United States Geological Survey 
Dahlonega Quadrangle. The Enota (Brasstown Bald) group might be so considered. For 
an account of Tray Mountain and its “cheese factory,” see Lanman, Letters from the 
Alleghany Mountains, Letter VII. The mountain was then known as “Trails Mountain.” 

67. The Satulah Mountain of the United States Geological Survey Cowee Quadrangle. See 
es Report of the United States Geographic Board, p. 288. 


. Now known as Rabun Bald. See United States Geological Survey Walhalla Quadrangle. 
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land, which above the junction of the two forks, of the Tuckaseegee, 
reaches the altitude of 3,600, and nearly 4,000 feet at the summit of the 
road®® which leads from the Tuckaseegee to the low country. Casher’s 
Valley on the south side, between Chimney Top and Whiteside, is still on 
the swell, over 3,500 feet, though the Chattanooga River, near by, flows in 
a deep valley nearly 500 feet lower. [page 32] Rabun Gap, which here 
interrupts the chain, is but the continuation of the flat valley of the Little 
Tennessee, which scarcely rises 100 ft. from the middle of the Valley, at 
Franklin, for a distance of over 20 miles, and without further ascent passes 
immediately down, by a rapid slope into the Eastern low-lands. 

The second section starts from Rabun Gap with a low ridge, which soon 
ascends to the north, to a high elongated dome, the Ridge-pole, the Indian 
name of which is Nona, 5,042 feet, and which forms the end of the 
eastern chain of the Nantihala!® range. The Blue Ridge then curves 
around the main sources of the Nantihala River, to the North-west, where 
the Standing Indian, or Thomas’ Bald, 5,523 feet — the highest point of 
the Nantihala marks the end of the western chain, at the head of Tallulah 
river. A high ridge running south-west connects this last chain with that 
of the Valley River Mts., and seems to cross it and extend still further 
to the southwest. 

At the intersection rises the broad dome of the High-tower 4,500 feet, 
from which the Blue [page 33] Ridge runs south to Tray Mt. 4,426 feet, 
after having resumed its normal south-west course just before reaching 
that mountain. A rather indifferent road, from Clayton, crosses that 
chain by the Little High-tower Gap,” at an altitude of 2,687 feet. The 
map will show that, in this second section, the Blue Ridge is almost made 
up of the prolongation of the Nantihala!® and Valley River Mts. — This 
circumstance explains its great bend to the north and the deep interlocking 
of the Tallulah River between the Little Tennessee and the Hiwassee. The 
deep basin of the Tallulah thus surrounded, is very wild and precipitous, 
and when that mountain torrent leaves the plateau at the base of the 
Mountains it leaps into a deep chasm, and forms the magnificient and cele- 
brated Waterfalls’! which attract so many visitors. 

The last portion of the Blue Ridge trends to the southwest, and extends 
from Tray Mt. to the end of the system, near the sources of the Occoa!* 
and Coosa!* Rivers, some 30 miles — 

This portion is also divided into two natural [page 34] and about equal sec- 
tions, by a mountain group of considerable elevation called Tessuntee™ 


Mts., placed a little north of the main line, at the sources of the Notteley 
River. 


69. Now North Carolina Highway 106. 

70. The present-day Dicks Creek Gap (United States Route 76), elevation 2,668 feet, 
shown as Hiwassee Gap on United States Forest Service Nantahala National Forest Map, 
1929. 

71. For a detailed account of Tallulah Gorge and its five falls (Lodora, Tempesta, 
Oceana, Honcon, and Serpentine), see Lanman, Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, 
Letter V. 

72. Probably Blood (4,468 feet) and Slaughter (4,370 feet), although the variation 
between 4,467 and 4,370 is far greater than the usual Guyot error. 
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The first section from Tray Mt. still perserves its general altitude; and 
the Tessuntee peaks rise to 4,464 and 4,467 feet. — 

Two good carriage roads cross the chain, the first by the Unaka Gap,” 
near and west of Tray Mts. into the Chattahoochee Valley;74 the second” 
at the eastern foot of the Tessuntee peaks, from Blairsville to the Naioochee 
Valley,”® and Dahlonega. In the western section the Blue Ridge becomes 
gradually lower, and is crossed from the south by several roads leading to 
the region of the sources of the Occoa.!2_ From Tray Mt. its eastern slope 
does no more send its waters directly to the Atlantic, but to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Beyond the sources of the Occoa it looses [loses] itself in the 
Armacolola Mts.!8 which no more send any water to the Mississippi. 


INTERIOR BASINS. 


The Interior Basins comprised within the two main ranges just described, 
and the transverse [page 35] chains which divide the vast area between 
these high mountain barriers, have already been mentioned. — They are 
those of the Watauga, the Nolechucky,!” the French Broad,® the Big Pigeon, 
the Tuckaseegee, the Little Tennessee, the Hiwassee and the Occoa.!” 

I will here add a short description of each basin, indicating its general 
character and resources, the nature and elevation of the high chains which 
divide it from, and the roads which connect it with the others, and with 
the outside regions, the Great Valley of Tennessee and the Atlantic Slope. 


THE WATAUGA VALLEY. 


Having traversed only a small portion of the Watauga Valley, I am 
unable to say much of it. It is divided from the basin of the sources of the 
New River, to the north, by only inconsiderable hills. 

To the south, however, it rises the first great chain of the high mountain 
region, the Big Yellow Mountain, which is composed of a large cluster of 
ridges, filling all the space between the Iron Mts.’ and the Blue Ridge. 
[page 36] Its western end connects with the Roan Mts.,!® and the eastern 
nearly meets the Grandfather Mt.!© The main portion of it has an altitude 
of 6,000 feet. 

Between the east end and the Grandfather Mt. a space intervenes, where, 
as said before the sources of the main branch of the Watauga and Linville 
rivers are found, at an altitude of 4,100 feet. 

The valley of the upper Watauga runs north-east nearly parallel to the 
Blue Ridge, and gradually widens until it meets, at Shull’s Mill Pond 
(2,917 ft.), the other branch of the river, coming from the Watauga Gap, 
in the Blue Ridge. — Thence the river turns at right angles to the N.W., 
crosses the first chain of the Iron Mts.? 12 miles further, and then enters 

73. Unicoi Gap, elevation 2,963 feet, through which runs Georgia Highway 75. 

74. Spelled Cattahoochee on page 78 of manuscript. Now Chattahoochee. See “Decisions,” 
Sizth Report of the United States Geographic Board, p. 210. 

75. The abandoned road through Tesnatee Gap makes it more probable that Guyot had 
reference to Tesnatee Gap (3,138 feet) than to Neel or Frogtown Gap (3,108 feet), the 


location of the present highway (United States Routes 19 and 129). 
76. Nacoochee Valley. See Lanman, Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, Letter III. 
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the region of the lower chains bordering the Great Valley, which it leaves 
only a few miles from Elizabeth-town. 

The upper portion of the Valley as far as the hamlet of Valle-Crucis™ 
contains very little of alluvial flats — whether more may be found on the 
part which I did not visit, I cannot tell. The lateral valley of Cove Creek on 
the north side, which I followed up to the State Gap Mt., is rather open, 
and contains many fertile spots, the surrounding [page 37] mountains are 
no more so close. 

The Watauga Valley, as well as the whole County to which it gives its 
name, and of which it makes the south-western half, has a very sparse 
population. — There is not so much as a village in the whole County, for 
Boon,”® the county-seat, in the region of the sources of the New River, 
contains but a few dwellings clustered around the Court-house. 

Two good roads traverse the county, one from Taylors-ville’? Tenn., 
(2,395 ft.), crosses the Iron Mts.” at the State Gap on the State line 
(3,400 ft.) — descends Cove Creek — crosses the Watauga near Valle 
Crucis,"7 and the Blue Ridge at Watauga Gap (3,470 ft.) and descends 
thence to Leroir®® and Morgantown, (1,140 ft.), in the Catawba Valley. 
Another branch*! from Taylors-ville crosses the head waters of the New 
River and the Blue Ridge at the Deep Gap, whence it descends in the Upper 
Yadkin Valley, to Wilkesboro’. The other road follows up the Watauga 
from Elizabeth-town, and joins the stage-road of the Watauga Gap at 
Valle-Crucis. A very indifferent road,®? scarcely fit for a carriage, con- 
nects the Watauga with the Nolechucky Valley.!7 It starts from Shull’s 
Mill Pond, pases, [passes] at the [page 38] sources of the Watauga between 
the Grandfather'® and the Yellow Mts., into the upper Linville River 
Valley, which it leaves before reaching the Linville Falls; crosses the Blue 
Ridge at the head of Brusy [Brushy] Creek (3,425 ft.) reaches the North 
Toe River near Col. Child’s farm, Childsville, and descending the Nole- 
chucky,!” arrives at Burnsville at the foot of the Black Mts. 

With regard to the roads it is well to be aware, that those marked on 
Cook’s State Map, are not much to be depended upon; I was frequently 
deceived by them. — Some do not exist, as that down the Linville Valley, 
which is so deep and wild a chasm as to be completely impracticable. — Sim- 
ple occasional paths are often marked as carriage roads. 

Throughout the mountain region, the roads are very rough, either rocky, 
or almost impassable from mud, and much furrowed and dilapidated from 

77. “* . . . Valle Crucis Abbey, which flourished under Bishop Ives in about 1845, and 
fell with his apostasy to Rome in 1852." But in 1902 the land was re-purchased by the 
Church and a capacious mission school established on the grounds where the Abbey had 
stood. The name Valle Crucis (Valley of the Cross) is suggested by the fact that two 
mountain tributaries, flowing toward each other and emptying into Dutch Creek below the 


falls, form a cross with that crystal stream in the center of the beautiful valley. Dugger, 
8. M., The Balsam Groves on Grandfather Mountain, p. 142. See also Ziegler and Grosseup, 
Heart of the Alleghanies, p. 268. 

78. Boone. 

79. Now Mountain City. 


The road referred to is not at present followed by any main 
highway, except in part. 


80. Lenoir; shown correctly on Guyot map. 
81. Present course of United States Route 421. 
82. Approximate location of North Carolina Highway 194. 
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rain. Bridges over streams belong to the rarities of the country, I travelled 
for a month not seeing one, and often the fording of the larger streams 
is not free from difficulty and even danger. This applies to nearly all the 
roads, with the exception [page 39] of a few turnpikes, constructed within 
the last six or eight years, among which the road®* to Asheville and Duck- 
town on the boundary of Tennessee, is the most notable. 





THE NOLECHUCKY VALLEY?’ 


This basin is bounded by the Iron and Unaka Mountains’ from the west 
end of Big Yellow Mt. to the Bald Spot;*! and by the Blue Ridge from 
the Grandfather!® to the High Pinnacle;5? The Big Yellow Mt. separates 
it from the Watauga Valley, the north-west branch of the Black Mountains, 
and the spurs which connect it with the Bald Spot divide its waters from 
those of the French Broad.® It forms Yancey County,®4 the boundaries of 
which coincide with the water-sheds just mentioned, except on the north- 
east where the county line starts from the west end of the Big Yellow Mt. 
and runs straight southeast, to the head of Brushy Creek in the Blue 
Ridge, thus leaving the whole of Big Yellow Mt. within Watauga County. 

The southern half of this area is occupied by that remarkable group, the 
Black Mountains, which by its great elevation directed the attention of 
[page 40] the scientific to that southern mountain district of the Ap- 
palachian System. 

The Black Mountains are composed of two chains joined on the south; 
the main one running nearly due north, while the lesser one curves to the 
west and north-west. They thus form a vast semi-circle open to che 
North-west, within which the mountain torrents are gathered in the Caney 
river.86 On the south end at the point of junction of the two chains, 
which is the summit of the convexity of the semi-circle, the Black Mt. 
touches the High Pinnacle®? of the Blue Ridge, from which it is separated 
only by the elevated and narrow Toe River Gap, 5,188 feet. 

The high craggy chain which stretches itself from the Northwest chain 
and runs to the south-west — nearly parallel to the Blue Ridge, belongs 


88. Except for the omission of Webster, the present highway follows practically the 
same route. The sections of the old and new are: 
Asheville to Balsam Gap: United States Routes 19 and 23. 
Balsam Gap to Webster: United States Routes 19 and 23 to Sylva parallel to the north 
the old road through Webster. 


Webster to Franklin: United States Route 23. 
Franklin to Murphy: United States Route 64 for 5.3 miles, then Forest Service 


through Wayah Gap to Aquone, through Junaluska 
Gap to Andrews, United States Routes 19 and 129 to 
Mur 


phy. 
Murphy to Ducktown: United States Route 64. 


84. Yancey County was formed in 1833 from Buncombe and Burke counties; Watauga 

County was formed in 1849 from Ashe, Caldwell, Wilkes, and Yancey counties; Mitebell 

County was formed in 1861 from Yancey, Watauga, Caldwell, Burke, and McDowell coun- 

ties; Avery County was formed in 1911 from Watauga, Caldwell, and Mitchell counties. 
85. Cane River. See United States Geological Survey Mount Mitchell Quadrangle. 
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to the French Broad® basin, and is not usually understood to be part of 
the Black Mts. proper. 

The main or northern chain of the Black Mts. from Mt. Mitchell®* — 
6,582 ft. to Bowler’s Pyramid®’ 6,348 ft. which abruptly terminates it on 
the north, bears on that line of about 10 miles, twelve of the highest 
[page 41] peaks of the Appalachian System.* ([This is a footnote in orig. 
mss.]* For heights see Memoir on Appalachian System.) — The culminating 
point the Black Dome, or Mitchell’s High Peak,®® (6,707 ft.) is about 
one third of the distance from the southern end. — The next peak to the 
north, the Balsam Cone,®® (6,670 ft.) is still a few feet higher than the 
culminating point of the Great Smoky.? The lowest peak is still above 
6,200 ft. and the lowest depression, Cat-tail Gap,® is not less than 5,700 
ft. — All the tops are crowned with a dense forest of Balsam Fir, the dark 
hue of which gives the name to the mountains. 

The north-west chain unlike the other, is rapidly descending from the 
point of junction — Blackstock Knob just above the Swananoa Valley is 
6,380 ft. — Yoates Knob,®! further to the North-west, is only 5,975 ft. — 
Beyond this point the range rapidly dwindles into a series of low moun- 
tains and hills, which have various local names. 

A path® has been cut thro’ that wilderness, along the east branch of the 
Swananoa to the top of the Black Dome, and thence down to the settle- 
ments in Caney River Valley.25 Every where else the traveler has to find 
his way thro’ dense woods and laurel thickets, [page 42] and over the 
precipitous rocks among which Dr. Mitchell was lost. The place where 
this melancholy event occurred, is just beyond the highest peak in the 
wild ravine, on the western slope. The visitor who reaches the summit 
of Mitchell’s High Peak,®* stands on the stony soil and scanty grass which 
now cover his remains. 

Just opposite the Black Mts. on the north, is situated the beautiful chain 
of the Roan Mt.!9 6,300 ft. — From it is detached a considerable chain, 
which under the name of Little Yellow Mts., runs nearly due south, and 
almost meets the north end of the Black Mts. It is thro’ the open space 

86. The present-day Clingmans Peak. This is an echo of the Mitchell-Clingman con- 
troversy. See the references to Mitchell in “A Bibliography for the Great Smokies,” 
Appalachia, June, 1930, and Dec., 1936. Guyot shared Clingman’s belief that the peak 
ascended by Dr. Mitchell, prior to his last climb in 1856, was not the present-day Mount 
Mitchell. See letter to Asheville News, July 8, 1860, printed in Selections from the 
Speeches and Writings of Thomas L. Clingman. That Dr. Mitchell had ascended in 1835 
the highest peak of the Black Mountains is demonstrated by Charles Phillips in North 


Carolina University Magazine, VII (March, 1858), 293-318. 

87. Celo Mountain. 

88. Mt. Mitchell. Its elevation on United States Geological Survey Mount Mitchell Quad- 
Rangle is 6,711 feet; a new United States Geological Survey made in 1928 determined its 
elevation to be 6,684 feet, and the elevations of the other peaks in this range are cor- 
respondingly reduced in the 1937 reprint of this map. 

89. Black Brothers (the southern peak on United States Geologieal Survey Mount Mitchell 
Quadrangle)—6,690 feet; 6,668 feet on 1937 reprint of this map; now 6,645 per USGS 
records 


90. Deep Gap. 

91. Yeates Knob, 6,001 feet. 

92. This path was built by William Patton of Charleston, S. C., in 1857-58. It led from 
the town of Black Mountain up the North Fork of Swannanoa River almost to Toe River 
Gap; thence west past the Half-Way or Mountain House (its location cannot now be 
determined) ; up Potato Knob, Clingmans Peak, and Mt. Gibbs; and across Steps Gap and 
Hall back to Mt. Mitchell. See Warner, Charles Dudley, On Horseback, p. 102. 
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left between the two, that the Toe River escapes from its upper basin. 
The highest point of the Little Yellow Mts. nearly reaches 5,200 ft. It 
forms with the main chain of the Black Mts., a barrier which cuts the 
Valley of the Nolechucky"’ into two unequal basins. The upper, or eastern 
one, between the Black Mt. and the Blue Ridge at the south, and the Little 
and Big Yellow Mts. on the north form a long valley from the two op- 
posite ends of which the North and South Toe Rivers flow toward the 
centre. 

Here the two branches meet, turn at right angles, [page 43] and enter 
the lower basin through the open gate between the bends of the Black and 
Little Yellow Mts. — After bending round the short chain of the isolated 
Green Mts., it receives, by Rock Creek, the waters of the Roan?® and Iron’ 
Mts., and by Caney river,®® by far its main tributary, those of the inner 
circle of the Black Mt. It then takes the name of the Nolechucky,'” and 
crossing the mountain barrier between the Bald and Iron Mts.,” enters the 
Great Valley of Tennessee, where it joins the French Broad® below 
Newport. 

From this it appears that the Nolechucky basin has not so simple a 
structure as the others. The interior Area is divided by high mountains 
into many separate tracts. It’s general elevation is no more uniform. — It 
is 2,652 ft. at North Toe River, below Brushy Creek near Col. Child’s 
farm; 2,532 ft. at South Toe river ford, near the north end of the Black 
Mts. — 2,131 ft. at the ford on the road®* from Burnsville to Roan 
Mountains — Burnsville, however, which is on somewhat elevated ground, 
not far from Caney river, — is 2,840 feet. The foot of Roan Mt. at 
Brigg’s is 2,727 ft. — The average elevation may not be far from 2,600 ft. 

The amount of level country fit for agriculture [page 44] in this unequal 
and broken soil, is apparently very limited. The two valley’s of the North 
and South Toe rivers, in the upper basin, have a good deal of compara- 
tively level land, but in the South Toe Valley it is still covered with wood, 
with a very few clearings. Large farms are said to exist in the upper part 
of the North Toe river toward the Yellow Mts.; — the middle region 
along the road has a good deal of wet and swampy meadow land. If I 
should judge from the environs of Burnsville, a more extensive agricultural 
land is found to the west down Caney river.®® 

From Burnsville Village, the road crosses the Green Mountain Ridge at 
an elevation of 3,139 feet — joins the river road at Jack’s Creek, and 
there divides, one branch going down the valley of the Nolechucky™ along 
which it crosses the Mountains to enter the Tennessee Valley at Jonesboro’. 

The North branch crosses the Toe river, 2,131 ft., reaches Rock Creek, 
crosses the Iron Mts.7 by a good turnpike lately made at an altitude of 
3,750 ft. and thro’ the Little and the Big Doe rivers reaches Elizabethtown. 

The road up the Toe river branches in the upper basin [page 45] the 
north branch, which is but a wood road, crossing the Blue Ridge at the 


93. Approximate course of United States Route 19 E. 
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head of Brushy Creek, to the Watauga, as has been already mentioned.™ 
The south branch® crosses the Blue Ridge to North Cove and the head- 
waters of the Catawba, and another®® to Marion and Morgantown. A 
tolerably good road? leads from Burnsville through Big Joy®* Gap to 
Asheville and Marshall, in the French Broad Valley.® 





[page 46] BASIN OF THE FRENCH BROAD RIVER.® 


The basin of the French Broad River, is, with perhaps the exception of 
the Hiwassee, the largest and the most open which is found in this moun- 
tain region. It expands to the south much further than the preceding ones, 
where it is surrounded by the projecting semi-circle formed by the Blue 
Ridge around the head waters of the French Broad. 

It extends about 40 miles from north to south, from the extreme sources 
of the French Broad to Asheville, and for 30 more to the North-west, with 
an average width of about 25 miles. 

The north-west chain of the Black Mts., and its prolongation, divide it 
from the preceding one. The irregular nature of the dividing chains be- 
tween it and the Great Tennessee Valley, has already been noticed. — The 
western boundary is made by a long, transverse chain, composed of three 
ridges, the New Found Mts. in the north — the Pisgah Ridge in the cen- 
tre, and the Tennessee Ridge in the South. 

The New Found Mts. connect with the [page 47] State Line Ridge near 
Max Patch Peak — 4,700 feet — and terminates at Hominy Creek Gap.4 
That ridge is rather irregular, and sends long and high spurs into the 
valleys, on both sides. 

The summit reaches over 5,000 feet. Bear Wallow Mt.%® on the north, 
4,658 ft. Sandy Mush, the central peak, at the head of Warm Spring 
Creek,!°° Sandy Mush Creek, Fines Creek and Crab-tree Creek, the last 
two belonging to the Big Pigeon River, has an altitude of 5,164 feet 
—The southern peaks at the head of Turkey Creek, are not much lower. 

The Pisgah Ridge rises in Mt. Pisgah south-west of Asheville to 5,757 
feet. — from that pointed and conspicuous peak a long and uniform ridge 
trends to the south-west, and then re-unites at the mountain called Devil’s 
Court House,!®! 6,049 ft., with a high chain which comes from the north, 


94. Present course of North Carolina Highway 194. See note 82, p. 272. 

95. Now United States Route 221. 

96. Probably the present North Carolina Highway 105. 

97. Present course from Burnsville to Ivy Gap of United States Routes 19 and 28. 

98. Now Ivy. 

99. Probably the unnamed peak, 4,640 feet, at the headwaters of the northern branch 
of Fines Creek on United States Geological Survey Asheville Quadrangle. 

100. Spring Creek. 

101. The peak referred to by Guyot appears to be the one shown as Silvermine Knob on 
United States Forest Service Pisgah National Forest Map, Pisgah Division, and the one 
(6,040 ft.) just north of Chestnut Bald on United States Geological Survey Pisgah Quad- 
rangle. The name “Devil’s Courthouse” has been transposed on United States Geological 
Survey Pisgah Quadrangle to a lower peak (5,816 feet) to the southwest. 
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from Cold Mt.,!® and continues to Tennessee Bald,)® 4,600 ft. at the 
head of Tennessee Ridge. 

The Tennessee Ridge runs in a south-west direction for 8 or 10 miles, 
and gradually descends until it meets the Blue Ridge at Cold Mt.® near 
the Hog-back® at the farthest sources of the French Broad R.® [page 48] 
The southern portion of the valley, or the upper waters of the French 
Broad,® as far as Asheville, has a considerable amount of level and fertile 
land, interspersed with a few mountains of moderate elevation. 

The general elevation is little above 2,000 ft. and the fall of the river 
remarkably small, for Asheville which is situated on a hill a mile from 
the French Broad, at an elevation of 225 or 250 ft. above the river, is 
higher by 100 feet than some passes in the Blue Ridge. The fall, for in- 
stance, from Gap Creek 2,119 to Asheville 2,000 is scarcely more than 
100 ft. It is that upper portion of the valley, especially around Flat 
Rock, with Asheville and its lovely environs, which are the favorite sum- 
mer resorts of the wealthy Carolinians, whose fine residences give to the 
country, an aspect of civilization not found in other portions of the 
mountain region. 

From Asheville down to the State-line, at Paint Rock, near the Gap of 
the mountain, 1,264 ft. the fall of the river is over 700 ft. — the river 
flows thro’ a series of rapids, and scoops out its [page 49] bed, which is 
considerably lower than the general level of the country. It is, therefore, 
deprived of alluvial flats, and flows between high and rocky banks, which 
in the lower parts assume even the aspect of mountains. The surface of 
this lower part of the basin is hilly, especially on the west side, where the 
high spurs of the New Found Mts. form several valleys, with a considerable 
amount of cultivated land. The valleys of Hominy Creek, descending in 
two forks from the Pisgah Mts. of the New Found Creek, the Sandy Mush 
and Turkey Creeks, whose head waters are in the mountains bearing the 
same name, and the deep basin of Spring Creek, which empties into the 
French Broad® near Warm Springs,®* are the principal ones. On the east 
side the Swananoa and the Big Joy®® carry to the French Broad the waters 
of the southern and western slopes of the Black Mts. — the first flowing 
thro’ a lovely valley reaches the French Broad just above Asheville — the 
other some 15 miles lower. The wild valley of Laurel Creek between 
Walnut Mt. 4,000 ft. and the main western chain, corresponds to the 
Spring Creek Valley, and opens on the French [page 50] Broad,’ nearly 
opposite the Warm Springs.*8 

The area of the French Broad Valley contains three of the mountains 


counties, Henderson with Hendersonville, at the south — Buncombe with 
Asheville in the centre — and Madison with the hamlet of Marshall, in 
the north. 


102. This peak (6,063 feet on Guyot map) lies between the east and west forks of the 
Big Pigeon River. It is shown as “Cold Mt. 2” on United States Forest Service Pisgah 
National Forest Map, 1929. 

103. Tennessee Bald has an elevation of 5,622 feet on United States Geological Survey 


Pisgah Quadrangle. The error in its elevation (repeated on the Guyot map) seems 
typographical. 
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The generally mild character and moderate elevation of the Blue Ridge 
around the head waters of the French Broad renders this basin more acces- 
sible from the eastern low country, than any other. In fact, the Blue 
Ridge can be crossed almost any-where—from the upper waters of the 


Catawba, the Broad River, the Saluda, and the Savannah rivers — by Gaps 
seldom exceeding 2,300 ft. 


A tolerably good stage road from Morganton to Asheville crosses the 
head-waters of Broad river, by Swananoa Gap® 2,657 ft. Another good 
road!®4 from Rutherfordtown to Asheville, crosses the head waters of the 
French Broad by Hickory nut Gap. A branch of it crosses the Reedy- 
Patch Gap 2,219 ft. — From Greenville, $. C. and the upper waters of the 
Saluda Mt. which makes the boundary between north and south Carolina, 
at Saluda Gap 2,340 ft. descends into Green [page 51] River Valley, 
which still belongs to the waters of the Broad River, and crosses the Blue 
Ridge, at Butt Mt. Gap 2,168 ft. to Flat Rock, Hendersonville & Ashe- 
ville.°° — Another road!®? passes thro’ Jones’ Gap, north of Caesar’s 
Head,*® from Greenville and Pickens, to the upper waters of the French 
Broad.° 

The communication with Tennessee takes place by a single road!°* which 
from Asheville follows the valley of the French Broad, close to the river — 
to the Gap of the mountain at the State line of Tennessee; there it divides, 
one branch!” keeping the banks of the river to New-port, Tennessee; the 
other 11° starting from Paint Rock, on the State line, crosses a western 
spur of the mountain called Paint Mt. at the Paint Mt. Gap,** at an alti- 
tude of 2,220 ft. and reaches the Rail Road at Greenville, Tennessee. 

The main communication westward, is the new and good turnpike road** 
from Asheville to Waynesville, Webster, Franklin, Murphy and Ducktown, 
Tennessee. This road crosses all the transverse chains and is the great 
thoroughfare of the mountain region, which unites all the interior basins. 
It enters the Big Pigeon Valley, at Hominy Creek Gap, between the 
[page 52] Pisgah Ridge and the New Found Mts., about 16 miles from 
Asheville, at an elevation of 2,668 ft. where it is nearly on a level with 
the Big Pigeon Valley, and somewhat below the village of Waynesville, 
2,752 ft. 

Two other less important roads cross the New Found Mts., one from 
Turkey Creek Valley to the Forks of Pigeon River;— the other!! from 
Warm Springs®* up the Creek to the valley of Fines Creek and the lower 
course of Big Pigeon. This last crosses the chain just at the north-west 
foot of Sandy Mush Bald, at an elevation of 4,009 feet. 

104. Present United States Route 74. 

105. Present United States Route 64. 

106. Present United States Route 25. 

107. Approximate course of United States Route 276. 


108. Present United States Routes 25 and 70. 

109. Present United States Routes 25 and 70. 

110. The present North Carolina Highway 208—Tennessee Highway 70—lies considerably 
to the east. The road named in the manuscript appears still to exist, however, as a good 
secondary road (United States Forest Service Pisgah National Forest Map, 1929). 

111. Apparent present course of North Carolina Highways 209 and 289. 
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South of Hominy Gap, the Pisgah Ridge is too high to admit of any 
good road,!!2 which would only lead to a wilderness. 
The Tennessee Ridge has but a few paths into the valley of the 


Tennessee Creek, one of the main headwaters of the East fork of the 
Tuckaseegee. 





[page 53] THE BIG PIGEON VALLEY 


This basin is remarkable on account of the great elevation of its sur- 
rounding mountains, as well as the general elevation of the ground, which 
is full 6 or 700 ft. above the Valley of the French Broad,® and rather 
superior to that of the Nolechucky!? or Black Mt. basin. The Pisgah and 
New Found Mts. bound it on the east, the last sending considerable spurs 
into the valley, the most remarkable of which runs from Sandy Mush Bald, 
and terminates abruptly in the noble pyramid of Crab-tree Bald, 5,336 
feet. 

In the south-west rises the great chain of the Balsam Mts. which is by 
far the most massive and continuous of all the transverse chains — among 
these it may be called the master chain, as the Great Smoky," its close 
neighbor, is the Master-chain of the longitudinal ridges. 

The Balsam chain preserves everywhere an average elevation, which 
rather exceeds 6,000 feet and is only somewhat broken in the central 
region at the Soco Gap 4,341 feet and the Road Gap*® 3,357 feet. It 
starts from Luftee Knob*4 6,220 feet — the first [page 54] great peak 
of the Smoky Mts. 7 at the head of Ocona Luftee River®* — thence it 
trends to the south-east to the Cataluchee Balsam Mts.,*® from which it 
takes a general southern course to the Central Balsam chain;!!* further, it 
turns to the south-east again, to the Tennessee Bald, at the head of 
Tennessee Ridge, and there ends at a distance of about 10 miles from the 
Blue Ridge — At this point it is met by an equally powerful chain from 
the north, which begins with the Cold Mr. 6,063 ft. a beautiful broadly 
conical and conspicuous land-mark, a little south of west of Great Pisgah 
Mt. — From Cold Mt. the chain presents an unbroken high wall of 6,000 
ft. — It meets at the Devil’s Court-house!®! the continuation of the 
Pisgah ridge, and two miles further at the Tennessee Bald, the south end 
of the Richland Balsam chain. This is the most southern point of Hay- 
wood County, the boundaries of which are entirely misrepresented in 
the State Map. 

Besides this high chain of the Cold Mt. which separates the deep valleys 
of the East and West Forks of the Big Pigeon, another chain parallel to 
it and almost as high, starts from the Richland [page 55] Balsam at the 

112. North Carolina Highway 284 now crosses Pisgah Ridge at Pigeon Gap. Also a 
Forest Service motor road extends from Stony Fork of Hominy Creek to Buck Spring 
Gap, thence along the ridge to North Carolina Highway 284. 

113. The Plott Balsam group including Blackrock, Waterrock, and Jones Knob and Plott 


Balsam. See American Journal of Science and Arts, Second Series, Vol. XXXI (1861), 
for a list of peaks and elevations in this lofty chain. 
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head of Richland Creek also running to the north. It is the Double Spring 
Chain, the continuation of which forms the Lickstone Mountain 5,747 ft. 
and the dividing ridge between Richland Creek and the main Pigeon 
river. 

The central Balsam?"* is another, and runs at right angles to the general 
direction of the main Balsam chain, that is, north-east and south-west 
parallel and close to the Smoky Mts., terminating abruptly in a high sharp 
feet. — It is that chain which is more especially called the Balsam Mts. 
and it is on both sides of, and parallel to it, that the Road Gap”® on the 
south, and the Soco Gap to the north, break the general chain. 

Another high and massive ridge called the Cataluchee Mts.1!* also run 
parallel and close to the Smoky Mts., terminating abruptly in a high sharp 
peak — called Mount Starling,® not far from the Pigeon river. The 
altitude of the main peaks in all the chains just mentioned, will show, 
that the Balsam heights around Big Pigeon River, really deserve the name 
of the Master of the transverse chains, which I gave to it.— 

The broad top of the Big Cataluchee Balsam has an [page 56] altitude 
of 6,160 feet. The south peak, 6,041 ft. — The north peak Mount 
Starling™® 5,852 ft. — the longitudinal chain of the Balsam proper reaches 
in its north-east peak — Enos Plott’s Balsam!" 6,097 feet. 

Its maximum, Amos Plott’s Balsam,'!7 or the Great Divide 6,278 feet is 
found at the point where it crosses the main transverse ridge. Black Rock, 
the last of the great peaks to the south-west measures still 5,815 feet — 
Between these points the peaks all exceed 6,000 ft. and the Gaps 5,700 ft. 
(for heights — Vide Memoir on Appalachian System.) 

From the Road Gap,?5 the winding chain rapidly ascends to the south- 
east. Just above it the High Pinnacle of the Western Bald*!® rises to 
$,692 feet. Old Bald!!® 5,786 ft. Chimney Peak!” 6,234 ft. and the 
culminating point of all the Balsam chains, the Richland Balsam, 6,425 ft. 
The last three are at the head of Richland Creek and the Richland Balsam 
at the junction of the Double Spring with the main chain. Further to 
the South-east a prominent Mountain, Mt. Hardy!*! at the head of the main 
fork of the Big Pigeon, reaches 6,133 ft. — 

The Tennessee Bald,!°? however, at the meeting point [page 57] of the 
Cold Mountain chain is only 4,600 ft. 

The Cold Mt. chain, by its elevation, may be considered as a northern 
continuation of the Balsam. In it the Devil’s Court-house!®! 6,049 ft. 
and Sam’s Knob 6,091 — A little to the west of the crest — Father 


114. Mt. Sterling Ridge. See note 48, p. 266. 

116. Mt. Sterling. 

116. The “Plott Balsam” of United States Geological Survey Cowee Son 

117. The Waterrock Knob of United States Geological Survey Cowee Quadrang 

118. Either the Wesner Bald or the Steestachee Bald of the United arnomy “Geological 
Survey Cowee Quadrangle. 

119. The Cany Fork Bald of United States Geological Survey Cowee Quadrangle. 

120. The Lone Bald of United States Geological Survey Cowee Quadrangle. 


121. The Black Mountain (6,275 feet) of United States Geological Survey Pisgah Quad- 
rangle. 
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Oldfield??? 6,045 — Shining Rock 5,988 — the Cold Mt.1® 6,063 — are 
peaks of a continuous ridge only separated by slight depressions above 
which they are very little elevated. 

Besides the chains just mentioned, the Balsam Mts. send both East and 
West long and high spurs which fill-the neighboring valleys and give a 
great breadth to that mountainous group. 

The Rich. Mt. Ridge, on the south-west side, detached at the Rich Mt. 
Bald?28 5,964 feet between Richland Balsam and Mt. Hardy,!”! keeps an 
elevation of 5,000 ft. almost to the Tuckaseegee. So does the Double Top 
Ridge which is attached to the main chain at the Old Bald,!!® (Vide Map) 
and preserves an elevation of 5,482 feet in the Double Top Peak just above 
Webster. The long ridge of Jonathan’s Creek Bald on the north has still 
an altitude of 4,000 ft., near the Pigeon River. 

From the foregoing short description of the [page 58] surrounding 
mountains, it appears that the Big Pigeon Valley is the most shut up of 
these mountain basins. It is the only one which has no communication 
open to the south, where it is shut by an unbroken wall of 6,000 feet. 
The surface is much broken by the high ridges just described. In the cen- 
tral part, however, beautiful and rather extensive flats exist around the 
forks of the Pigeon, and up the Valley, which extends from that point to 
the foot of the New Found Mts. — 

The Valleys of Richland and Jonathan’s Creeks have also a considerable 
amount of level and fertile land. In the lower or northern portions as in 
the French Broad Valley,® high mountains fill the basin; the flat bottoms 
nearly disappear, and the main river scoops out its winding bed much 
below the general level. Good farms, however, are found in the Valleys 
of Crab-tree and Fines Creeks. It is also to be remarked that the soil on 
the hills is as fertile as on the flats, and when not too precipitous or too 
high, the mountain slopes are favorable for agriculture. 

The great resource of Haywood County [page 59] as in most of the 
mountain region, is the raising of cattle, which find an abundant and rich 
grazing ground in the surrounding mountains and forests, and are eagerly 
bought up by Virginia and Tennessee traders, to find a ready market in 
northern cities. I have been told that this County, the boundaries of 
which coincide with this basin, sells alone 3,000 head a year. 

Waynesville the County seat, is but an inconsiderable village, on a hill 
near Richland Creek 2,752 ft. above the sea — The whole valley is perfectly 
healthy and free from fever and summer fogs. 


Survey 


122. Probably the second knob south of the Shining Rock of United States Geological 
Pisgah Quadrangle. 
123. Rough Butt Bald. 
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[page 60] THE BASIN OF THE LITTLE TENNESSEE 


The basin of the Little Tennessee bounded by the Smoky and Unaka 
Mountains’ on the north-west — by the Blue Ridge on the south-east — by 
the Great Balsam Mts. on the north-east — and the Valley River Mts. and 
Long Ridge*® to the south-west — forms a great square of about 40 by 45 
miles — the total area of which is about as extensive as that of the French 
Broad.® It is by far the most complicated in structure. Unlike the French 
Broad basin, which is one single valley, it has within itself, besides the 
limiting chains, two of the main transverse chains, the Cowee and the 
Nantihala.'® It is thus divided into five secondary valleys, the waters of 
which all unite in the central artery of the Little Tennessee, before they 
escape into the Great Valley of Tennessee, thro’ precipitous and winding 
gorges between the Smoky and Unaka Mountains. 

These five valleys are symmetrically arranged around the central one, 
the flat valley of the Little Tennessee. This forms a broad and deep channel 
thro’ the mountain region, the upper part of which is [page 61] much 
lower than the neighboring valleys. It begins at the Rabun Gap and is 
bounded by the Cowee chain on the East and the Nantihala!® on the 
West. 

Between the Cowee and the Balsam chains lies the valley of the Tuckasee- 
gee. On the other side between the Nantihala and the Valley River Mts. is 
the low and narrow Nantihala Valley. 

In the North-east corner, the main Smoky’ and Balsam Mts. surround 
the Ocona Luftee Valley, whose waters reunite with those of the Tucka- 
seegee. 

On the opposite side at the south-western border between the Unaka 
Mts.” the Long Ridge*® and the Cheowah®® Mts., lies the Cheowah basin, 
the waters of which join the Tennessee just before its entrance into the 
gorges. To this last valley also belongs the south-eastern slope of the 
Smoky Mts. west of the Forney Ridge,*! at the end of which the Tennessee 
turns abruptly to the west as far as the gap of the Mountain. The valleys 
of the Tuckaseegee and of its affluent the Ocona Luftee, make Jacksom 
County. The boundary running up from the north end of the Cowee tc 
the head of Forney Ridge is the Smoky Mts. The Valley of the Little 
Tennessee with that of the [page 62] Nantihala!® constitute Mason 
County.!24 Cheowah®® Valley belongs to Cherokee County.!25 

The central valley of the Little Tennessee, in the midst of which lies the 
little village of Franklin, the only one in the whole County — and the 
County seat, runs from south to north for 23 miles and north-west for 20 
more. It begins at the most remarkable depression in the Blue Ridge, 
called Rabun Gap, where the range is fully interrupted. Here the road!6 
leaving the Gap and level bottom of the Valley, immediately descends the 
rapid eastern slope towards the village of Clayton. This gap is one of the 

124. Obviously an error for Macon. 


125. This part is now in Graham County. 
126. Present United States Route 23. 
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lowest in the Blue Ridge being only 2,044 ft. by R. Road Survey. It was 
therefore the natural point selected for a railroad from Charleston S$. C. to 
Knoxville Tenn. across the high mountain region. 

The construction of the Blue Ridge railroad!2? has been in progress 
for many years. 

As in the other basins, the upper portion of the Tennessee Valley, has 
very little fall, for it is less than 100 feet for the first 20 miles. In the 
lower half of the valley to the junction of the Tuckaseegee the fall is far 
more rapid being almost 400 feet [page 63] to the mouth of the Nanti- 
hala!® river — and 500 to the Tuckaseegee. It is full 500 more to the 
point where the Tennessee leaves the high mountains. The central part of 
the Valley is near Franklin 2,000 feet, as that of the French Broad® and 
the Village lies on a hill 120 feet higher than the river. 

The amount of agricultural lands is considerable, though some portions 
of the flats are wet meadows. The Valleys of the Tennessee, of Sugar 
Town™8 and Watauga Creeks, on the Cowee side, the valleys of the 
Catoo-gajay,!2® and Wagah,!*° in the Nantihala range, also contain a good 
many thriving farms, but most of the valleys are still covered with an 
unbroken forest. 

The flat valley of the Little Tennessee is especially liable to the summer 
morning fogs, and the wet meadows to the early and the later frosts, while 
as usual the slopes around are free from both. 

The valley of the Tuckaseegee, the principal tributary of the Little 
Tennessee, together with its affluent, the Ocona-Luftee,*® is fully as large 
[page 64] if its width is measured from the summit of the Balsam range 
to that of the Cowee, but it entirely differs in character, for it is full of 
high mountian spurs, leaving no flat ground except below Webster at the 
Stekoah fields, at the foot of the Smoky Mts.? and Cowee range, near the 
junction of the Ocona Luftee.*® The lower portion of Scott’s Creek and 
the lovely valley the Savannah Creek and the lovely Valley of Cullowee!*! 
in the Cowee Mts., must also be mentioned as exceptions. 

The region of the sources of the Tuckaseegee, unlike that of the Rabun 
Gap, is very elevated; the Blue Ridge is here swelled to a plateau of nearly 
4,000 feet, and cannot be crossed at a lower elevation. A middle ridge 
of great elevation called the Hamburger Ridge,!** beginning on the Blue 
Ridge with Sheep’s Cliff, divides it into two valleys, that of East Fork, the 
prongs of which descend from the Tennessee Bald,!°* and the Great Hog- 
back®® — and that of the West fork, which rises not far from Whiteside 
Mt.65 The first is wild, narrow and still very sparsely settled and without 
road communication. The other [page 65] has more of comparatively level 


land, especially in the upper portion of it, and being traversed by the main 
road, is more settled. 


127. The Tallullah Falls Railroad, controlled by the Southern Railway Company and ex- 
tending north to Franklin, N. C. 

128. Cullasaja River. See “‘Decisions,’”’ Sixth Report of the United States Geographic 
Board, p. 248. 

129. Cartoogechaye. See ibid., p. 198. 

130. Now Wayah (Cherokee for wolf). See ibid., p. 805. 

131. Spelled Cullowhee on Guyot map and on p. 68 of manuscript. 

182. The Big Ridge on United States Geological Survey Cowee Quadrangle. 
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The new found copper-mines are situated in the ridge which separates 
the Cullowee Valley!®! from the main Tuckaseegee. In all the Tuckaseegee 
basin, or Jackson County, there is not a single village, Webster, the county- 
seat!88 is but a cluster of half a dozen houses around the court house 
and store. 

The Ocona Luftee** is mostly a wild mountain torrent. Its two main 
sources rise at the Road-Gap*® in the Smoky Mt.” and at the Luftee Knob,*4 
in the corner formed by the Great Smoky and Balsam Mts. A third of 
some importance descends from Soco Gap. The whole basin is a bed of 
mountains which are the high spurs of the Great Smoky. 

Below the junction of the two main prongs, beautiful and fertile 
though narrow flat bottoms are formed, which are mainly occupied by 
several hundreds of civilized Cherokees, who were allowed to remain after 
the general transfer!*4 of that nation to the west of the Mississippi — Near 
the junction of the [page 66] Tuckaseegee, the country though more 
open is partially hilly. 

The Nantihala’® Valley is, for two-thirds of its length, a narrow, 
precipitous and very wild gorge, almost without a settlement and covered 
with the native forest. Bears and other wild beasts abound, and are very 
troublesome even to the settlers on the east slope of the Nantihala Mt. 
The lower portion alone, which I have not seen, tho’ still narrow, within 
high mountain walls, is said to contain some fertile land. 

The Cheowah® basin is divided by the Cheowah Mts. proper, running 
south-east and north-west, into two parts, the Cheowah Valley proper, and 
that of the Tennessee, which includes the several valleys which descend 
from the Smoky mountain’ west of Forney Ridge.*! 

In the Tennessee Valley the valleys which descend from the Cheowah 
proper, are the only ones settled. Those in the Smoky Mt. as the Hazel- 
nut!85 and the Eagle Creek Valleys, are still a wilderness. The Cheowah 
Valley is partially settled along the main creek, the mountain slopes are 
well adapted [page 67] for grazing cattle and sheep. 

The principal road communications which unite these valleys among 
themselves, and with the neighboring regions, are, first the great transverse 
turnpike!** which from Waynesville crosses the Balsam Mts. at the Road 
Gap,?5 3,357 ft. at the head of a branch of Richland Creek and descends 
through Scott’s Creek to the hamlet of Webster, the county!*® seat; it 
crosses there the Tuckaseegee, ascends the fine Valley of Savannah Creek 
to the Watauga Gap, 3,280 ft. where it crosses the Cowee Mts. and descends 
to Franklin, in the Valley of the Tennessee. 

Another road but very rough, crosses the Balsam chain from Waynesville, 
through the upper waters of Jonathan’s Creek, at the Saco Gap, 4,341 ft. 
136. Practically the present course of United States Route 23. See note 83, p. 273. 

184. At the instigation of the state of Georgia, in violation of the Indian treaties, ap- 
proximately 16,000 Cherokees were moved west of the Mississippi in 1888 by armed force. 
See Coulter, E. M., A Short History of Georgia, pp. 204 ff. 


135. Hazel Creek. 
136. Practically the present course of United States Route 23. See note 83. 
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and descends to the Store and Indian district, called Quatta-town,!*" 1,979 
ft. in the Ocona-Luftee Valley. 

In the rest of the Balsam chain there is not even a path to cross into the 
Tuckaseegee, save perhaps at the Old Bald,!!® near the head of Rich- 
land Creek. 

From Franklin the western turnpike ascends the Wayah'*° Valley (often 
wrongly called Warrior’s Creek) and crosses the Nantihala!*® chain between 
two high [page 68] Balds, called Little!** Bald (S) 5,240 ft. and Great 
Bald (N) 5,494 ft. or Wayah!®° Bald, by the Cherokees, at an altitude of 
4,158 feet. — At an isolated inn!®® near the Nantihala!® River, it reaches 
the bottom of the valley 2,931 feet and thence traverses the Valley River 
Mts. by the Gap?® 3,564 ft. at the head of the south branch of the Valley 
River, which it follows to Murphy on the Hiwassee. 

A tolerable road leads from Webster across the Blue Ridge (4,000 ft.) to 
Cashier’s Valley 3,600 ft. One branch, the longer one,!° follows the main 
river; the other passes through the Cullowhee Valley, where, at the head 
of the Flats at Bomgardner’s farm, it is 2,300 ft. — There by a very steep 
ascent, it reaches the summit of the spur which shuts Cullowhee Valley, 
at an altitude of 3,988 ft., and descends only a very little on the upper 
table-land, into the Fine!#! Creek Valley 3,600 feet — soon uniting again 
with the other branches of the road. The same road!4? goes from Webster 
down the Tuckaseegee and meets, at its junction with the Tennessee, the 
road from Franklin to Marysville and Knoxville, Tennessee. 

The Rabun Gap road!4% crosses the whole Valley of the Little Tennessee 
to Knoxville. It is in many places very indifferent, and when crossing the 
gorges of the [page 69] Smoky Mts.,” it is forced by the precipitous 
character of the banks of the river to leave it, and to wind on the dividing 
crests of deep ravines to nearly 1,000 ft. above the river. It comes out 
of the mountain at Hardin’s 900 ft above tide-water by Rail-Road Survey. 





BASIN OF THE HIWASSEE 


The Hiwassee basin forms an irregular square of 40 miles by 35, on an 
average, and is thus one of the three great mountain districts. The sur- 
rounding ridges, however, are not only somewhat lower than in the other 
basins, but they are nearly open on the south-west side, where it is said the 
Blue Ridge or the water-shed, is reduced to a mere swell which ceases to 
have the appearance of a mountain chain. 


187. Shown as Quallatown on Guyot map and on United States Geological Survey Cowee 
Quadrangle. For an account of Qualla Town see Lanman, Letters from the Alleghany 
a Letter XII. Eight hundred Cherokees and one hundred Catawbas resided 
t in 1848. 

138. The Siler Bald of the United States Forest Service Nantahala National Forest Map. 
See United States Geographic Board, “Decisions,” Jan. 15, 1932. Little Bald appears on 
United States Geological Survey Nantahala Quadrangle. The gap between the two balds is 
often known as Nantahala Gap, although it is Wayah Gap on United States Geological 
Survey Nantahala Quadrangle and although Wayah Gap is the name approved by the 
Geographic Board. See note 27, p. 261. 

139. Aquone. 

140. Present North Carolina Highway 106. 

141. Probably Pine. 

142. Present North Carolina Highway 286, United States Route 19, North Carolina 
Highway 288, and United States Route 129. 

148. Present United States Route 28 and routes named in note 142, above. 
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The Blue Ridge at the south, — The Valley River Mts., the Long 
Ridge*® and the Unaka? Mts. on the north, — and the Little and Big Frog 
Mts. on the west — form its surrounding walls. [page 70] The northern 
half together with the Cheowah®® Valley, Cherokee County,!2° North Caro- 
lina, with Murphy Village for its County-seat; the southern and larger half 
belongs to Georgia below 35° Lat. — and the extreme north-western corner, 
with Ducktown, belongs to Tennessee. 

The general slope is, as usual, from the Blue Ridge towards the Unaka’™ 
and Frog Mts. viz. toward the north-west, as indicated by the direction of 
the main Hiwassee River, in its upper course, and the general direction 
of its affluents. 

But the main artery, the Hiwassee, from its middle course downwards 
being forced to follow the foot of the slopes and of the spurs of the Valley 
River and Unaka Mts. has a course a very little north of west. These 
affluents from the Blue Ridge, are the Brass-town Creek, the Natteley 
[Notteley] and the Occoa.!2. The last is the largest — it cuts its way 
thro’ the Frog Mts. independently, and joins the Hiwassee outside, some 
distance beyond them in the Great Valley of East Tennessee. On the right 
a series of smaller creeks descend from the Northern Mts. — the High- 
tower, Shooting, Tusquitlah?® Creeks, and the only large one on that side, 
the Valley River [page 71] flowing between the two parallel branches of 
the Konaluta or Long Ridge*® — South of the Hiwassee, the country is 
generally open. — No transverse chains are found to cross the whole 
basin — but only two short ones, the Brass-town range and the Stansbury 
Mountains, occupy a part of it. The Brass-town range, between the 
Hiwassee Valley and the Brass-town Creek, starts from the Blue Ridge 
west of Unaka Gap”? and runs nearly due north for about 12 miles bearing 
a series of peaks all above 4,000 feet —- among which is Enota*! or 
Fodder’s Bald 4,811 ft. the highest mountain in Georgia. The second 
group, that of the Stansbury Mts., is nearly isolated and contains several 
chains which separate the Notteley from the Occoa!? Rivers. Their highest 
points scarcely reach 1,700 feet above their base or 3,300 feet above the 
sea. Between Brasstown Creek and the Notteley, the hills are inconsiderable 
and that portion of the basin is more level and open than any other. 

The Hiwassee Basin has a great amount of fertile land. The Valley River 
flats in the middle course of the valley, from half a mile, to a mile and a 
half wide, and from 15 to 18 miles long, [page 72] on the whole are very 
productive. So is the greater portion of the Area south of the Hiwassee. 
The whole region is also more populous than the other basins, excepting 
perhaps that of the French Broad,® and contains many villages or large 
settlements, though none of these can be compared to Asheville which is 
the queen of the mountain region of Western N. Carolina. One of the 
main sources of wealth are the rich copper mines of Ducktown, which 
have already been considerably developed. Gold mines are also profitably 
worked near Brasstown, on a line which passes from the gold region! of 
~ 144. For an account of the Dahlonega gold operations, see Lanman, Letters from the 


Alleghany Mountains, Letter I. See also Jones, S. P., Bulletin No. 19 of the Geological 
Survey of Georgia. 
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Dahlonega to the North-east according to the general trend of the Ap- 
palachian System. 

The road accommodations are comparatively numerous. Murphy is on 
the great western turnpike!“® above mentioned, which reaches Ducktown 
Tennessee, across the chain of the Stansbury Mts. From Ducktown a good 
road!46 leads along the gorges of the Occoa!? to Cleaveland in the Great 
Valley of Tennessee. Another road follows the Hiwassee — A third!47 
crosses the Unaka’ to Tellico Plains. The passes through the Blue Ridge 
are [page 73] many. The road48 through the Little High-tower Gap,” 
2,686 ft. to Tallulah Valley and Clayton has been mentioned. A good 
turnpike! leads through the Unaka Gap,”* just west of Tray Mts. at the 
sources of the main branch of the Hiwassee, to the Valley of the Chatta- 
hoochee.74 Another passing from Murphy to Blairsville, the chief town of 
Union County, Georgia, crosses the Blue Ridge near the great peaks of 
Tessuntee,"* and reaches through the Nacoochee Valley,”® the gold region 
of Dahlonega. 

Another from Dahlonega to the upper Occoa!® crosses the Blue Ridge 
at Cooper’s Gap.15® — At last from Ducktown!®! as well as from Mur- 
phy!®? roads leads to the Southwest to Elljay, Ga. on the west side 
of the Blue Ridge. 

A railroad communication,®° strange as it may seem, across all that high 
Mountain region was in contemplation in 1860; and I found the Parties of 
Engineers busy in finishing the location of it, under the direction of Chief 
Engineer, Jas. C. Turner. This is the Western North Carolina Railroad, 
already built to Morganton and which is intended to run through the 
Swananoa [page 74] Gap®! to Asheville, thence through the Hominy Gap”* 
to Waynesville. Crossing the Balsam road Gap,”° it reaches by Scott’s 
Creek, the Tuckaseegee river, follows it down, turns the north end of the 
Cowee Mts., thence up the Valley of the Nantihala!* and through the 
Marble Gap'®® 2,686 feet. between the Valley River and Cheowah®® Mts., 
reaches the River Valley and Murphy. From Murphy it crosses the south 
end of the Stansbury Mts. to Ducktown. — A continuation of it in 
Tennessee was to reach Cleaveland through the gorges of the Occoa,!” 
which point is already connected by Railroad with Knoxville, Chattanooga 
and Dalton Georgia. The road is perfectly practicable, and if it is ever 
made, will reach at the Balsam Gap, a higher elevation than any Railroad 
now existing in the United States. 

The other railroads in contemplation are the branch from Asheville 
through the French Broad Valley® to Newport and leading by Cumberland 
















145. Present United States Route 64. 
146. Present United States Route 64. 

147. Present Tennessee Highway 68. 

148. Present United States Route 76. 

149. Present Georgia Highway 75. 

150. Road abandoned. 

151. Present North Carolina Highway 40 and Georgia Highway 5. 

ee United States Route 64, North Carolina Highway 60, and Georgia High- 
way 4 

153. Red Marble Gap and so termed elsewhere in the manuscript and on the Guyot map. 
See United States Geological Survey Nantahala Quadrangle, and note 29, p. 261. 
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Gap to Kentucky, and the Blue Ridge Railroad!27 already mentioned, which 
follows the Little Tennessee to Marysville and Knoxville. This last is 


partly constructed on both ends, in the Great Valley and east of the 
Blue Ridge. 


[page 75] CLIMATE 


The climate of this elevated region is truly delightful. In the summer, 
the temperature scarcely ever rises above 80°. The nights are generally 
cool, and the mildness of that healthy and bracing air is both invigorating 
and exceedingly pleasant. The seasons are well marked, and otherwise 
similar to those of the regions much further south,!®4 but of a considerably 
milder type. Snow begins to fall sometimes in Nov. but not often before 
the end of the year. Even in mid-winter it remains but a short time on 
the ground, and the summits of these high mountains are never covered 
throughout the winter with a lasting cap of snow. From time to time the 
warm south wind will melt the whole, until the next storm whitens them 
once more. 

The extreme temperatures of the winter are usually moderate, though the 
cold north-west wind often brings across the mountains a frost of some 
intensity. The leaves on the trees begin to fall in November, and reappear 
in March and [page 76] April — Peaches blossom in the end of March — 
Apples about 1st of April — Indian Corn is sown from the middle of 
April to middle of May. Wheat harvest in the first week of July. — Hay 
crop in the end of August. Cattle graze in the forest until December, and 
in many places, (furnished with so-called winter-grass,) throughout the 
winter. 

Except some cases of fever along the river bottoms, no epidemic malady 
is known to exist in that favored region. 

A remarkable rainy season, apparently confined to the mountains, usually 
extends from the end of June or beginning of July, to the end of August. 
During that season though the night and the first part of the day are very 
clear and beautiful — towards 11 A.M. or noon, thick clouds suddenly rise 
to the zenith, or gather around the highest peaks, and thunder-storms fol- 
low accompanied by copious rains, falling for an hour or two, and abund- 
antly watering the ground. By 4 P.M., or a little later perhaps, the sky is 
clear again and the [page 77] night cloudless. Protracted dark, rainy days 
during this rainy season are not altogether unfrequent especially at the 
beginning. During every one of my visits which always took place within 
those two months, I never could escape a thorough wetting in nearly half 
of the days during which my explorations took place, while June, September 
and October are usually clear and dry. 

It is to be noted, that when coming out from the mountains into the 
Valley of Tennessee I learned that during the same high summer season, 
the drought is almost a rule, and that while during nearly two months the 


154. Obviously north. 
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mountain region was abundantly watered by almost daily showers and 
thunder-storms, not a drop of rain had fallen during all that time within 
the Great Valley or in the eastern low-lands. 

Another phenomenon rather characteristic of some of these basins, 
especially the deeper and more flat ones, is the frequent occurence, during 
the same Summer season, of frequent morning fogs, which settle in the 
bottom of the valleys, like a thick [page 78] leaden mantle, which is only 
gradually lifted up when the increasing heat of the sun is powerful enough 
to dissolve them. These fogs are nearly absent from the highest basin, 
that of the Big Pigeon in Haywood County, not frequent in the Valley 
of the French Broad,® but particularly abundant in the flat Valley of the 
Little Tennessee around Franklin. In the Hiwassee basin they usually 
cover the whole lower bottom, but scarcely ever rise to the level of the 
middle portion of the Valley River, which remains free from them, though 
it is elevated but a few hundred feet above the main Valley of the 
Hiwassee. A morning view from one of the high summits of the Nanti- 
hala!® presents the wonderful spectacle of a broad sheet of vapor covering 
all the low grounds up to a well defined line, above which the hills and 
mountains rise like islands, and the high shores of a continent from the 
level surface of a vast ocean. 

It is easy to perceive, that these conditions of climate coupled with a 
deep mountain soil, the result of a rapid disintegration of the surface 
rocks, is highly favorable for the production of a [page 79] powerful 
vegetation. The forests, which, with the exception of a few spots, cover 
almost the totality of that mountain region, are truly magnificient, espe- 
cially near the foot of the hills, where humus has been accumulating by 
the action of the water. The trees there are from 80 feet high and up- 
wards, and trunks of 8 to 11 nay 12 feet in diameter are no great rarity. 
The Oak, the Chestnut, the tulip-tree (or poplar, as it is commonly called), 
the wild cherry, over 60 ft. high, with beautiful straight stems, the Mag- 
nolias and the Hickory compose the bulk of these imense forests, and 
clothe with a foliage of perfect beauty the Mountain slopes up to 5,000 
and 6,000 ft. Beyond 6,000 ft. the dark Balsam Fir or its allied species 
the Fraser Pine,!55 crown with black caps all the summits which rise be- 
yond that limit. This explains the name Black Mts. or Balsam Mts. which 
is given to the highest peaks of these regions. 

A few mountain tops more or less flat, are deprived of trees, and are 
called the Balds. — a name often repeated, to designate many of the higher 
peaks. These Balds are largely covered with [page 80] an abundant grassy 
verdure. The level space between the two main peaks of the Roan Mt.!® a 
mile in extent, I found to be a beautiful prairie, covered with grass, a foot 
high and interspersed with bright colored flowers, and an abundance of ripe 
strawberries. Many of these high prairies are the great summer pastures for 
cattle and horses, and therefore very valuable. The grounds for the ab- 
sence of trees on such summits are not always apparent. Their elevation 


155. Now known as the Fraser fir. 
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alone is not a sufficient explanation!®* — for on still higher summits nay 
on the very summit of the Black, Smoky’? and Balsam Mountains, trees 
unless checked in their growth by a too great exposure to the wind, are 
still found to grow, and there to attain a height of 60 feet. 

A last feature in these forests, and a rather important one, for the 
traveller, I wish to note — it is the extreme abundance and dense growth 
of the so-called Laurels, or Rho-do-dendrons, Azaleas Kalmias and other 
evergreens, which form a second forest growth under the large trees, espe- 
cially in the moist and rugged ravines, or along the peaceful streams, as 
well as on the very tops of [page 81] the mountains, where there [their] 
tough and interwoven stems form thickets almost absolutely impenitrable. 
A bed of Laurels in the ravines (or a patch of these stunted evergreens on 
the top of the mountains, is a far more serious obstacle to the traveller 
than rocks, steep slopes, or streams which can be more easily overcome. 
The only resource in such cases is the bear trail, which almost always exists 
along the top of each ridge, and allows a kind of narrow passage, provided 
the traveller consents to move along on his hands and feet as his predecessor 
in the trail does on his legs. 

These natural obstacles, together with the general roughness of a large 
portion of this vast tract of the Appalachian highlands, very much impedes 
the intercourse both between the outside regions, and the various interior 
districts. They actually reduce for the present, the available communica- 
tion to the very few lines above mentioned. 





[page 82] MILITARY IMPORTANCE OF THAT SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAIN REGION 


From what has been said — it is obvious — that the advantages which 
the possession of that high mountainous country of the neighboring Valley 
of Tennessee offer in a military point of view, are very great. 

It rises like a vast citadel from the surrounding platform which con- 
stitutes the larger portion of the States of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

An Army settled in the large and fertile Valley of East Tennessee where 
it can be abundantly provided, can easily occupy by very moderate forces, 
all the mountainous region, and all its available passes, across the Blue 
Ridge, and thus keep as it were, the keys of the doors to each of all the 
Southern States just mentioned. It can thus threaten from within, every 
one of those States and their Capitals, keep at bay any opposing [page 83] 
forces, in the low country, and prevent their being concentrated. — It 
cuts in two the Confederacy from east to west. 

It can easily become master of all great Railroad communications be- 
tween the south-east and south-west Southern States. The possession of 
the central artery of the Virginia and Tennesse Railroad, had to be com- 
pleted by that of Dalton and especially Atlanta, which is the point of 

156. See Cain, Stanley A., “An Ecological Study of the Heath Balds of the Great Smoky 


Mountains,” Butler University Botanical Studies, 1930; and Fink, Paul M., “A Forest 
Enigma,” American Forests, Sept., 1981. 
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intersection of the Railroad, from Charleston and Savannah to Chattanooga, 
Tennessee and Montgomery, Alabama. This occupation would be all the 
more easy from the fact; that though Atlanta lies beyond the last spurs, 
and outside of the Blue Ridge, and the mountain region, the way to it is 
entirely open from the Great Valley of East Tennessee. The Frog Moun- 
tains and the Blue Ridge are not connected with the Lookout and Raccoon 
Mts., — which are the Southern end of the western table-lands, — by any 
mountain ridge. The Great Valley continues between the two Great 
Mountain Masses without obstruction into the undulating plains sloping to 
the Gulf (for such [page 84] cannot be called a light swell) and hills 
dividing the waters between Cleveland [sic] Tennessee and Dalton Georgia, 
through which the Georgia and Tennessee Railroad passes. This is there- 
fore the broad natural exit of the Great Valley much more than the com- 
paratively narrow valley thro’ which the Tennessee River escapes. 

From Dalton to Atlanta there are, along the Railroad line, no serious 
obstructions. 

At the same time the central artery—the Tennessee and Virginia Rail- 
road is cutting its way into the very heart of Virginia itself — The way 
is entirely open along the Great Valley which continues without the slight- 
est interruption into the basin of the New River as far as Christiansburg. 

The occupation of that long and open valley from Abingdon to Newbern 
and the New River, could be secured by keeping the defiles of the Alle- 
ghanies near Christiansburg. This with the occupation of its parallel Val- 
ley of the Clinch River, would secure the entire of South-west Virginia 
and the Cumberland Mt. Gaps. 

The only thing requisite for the efficiency and [page 85] safety of an 
army thus located, in East Tennessee, would be to keep open the line of 
railroad between Nashville and Chattanooga to Central Tennessee, and that 
of the Cumberland Gap or any one of the Gaps south of it, in the neigh- 
borhood, communicating on the north-west with Kentucky and Ohio. 

For this purpose the immediate construction of a good Military road lead- 
ing from Central Kentucky, with a branch road from Ohio through one 
of the Cumberland Mountain Gaps should be considered a matter of first 
importance, if not absolute necessity. 

It is no mean part of the importance of that elevated region for military 
purposes, that the climate is such as to allow an army to remain throughout 
the year without fear of a sickly season. 

The army which will possess and safely keep that central strong hold, 
must keep at bay the forces of the surrounding States. 

In fine should the Rebellion be ever overcome in the lower country, the 
occupation of that mountain region will, to a great [page 86] extent, pre- 
vent its leaders from the possibility of taking a refuge in it, and from 
thence indefinitely prolonging a defensive if not an offensive war. 

(Signed) A. GUYOT. 
Princeton, N. J. 
February 22, 1863. 
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A GAZETTEER OF ARNOLD GUYOT’S NOTES ON THE GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT OF WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


Prepared by 
Kenneth S. Boardman and Jean Stephenson 


Introductory Note 


This gazetteer gives an alphabetical list of all names included in the 
Guyot notes, together with the page references to the original manuscript. 
The spelling used in the manuscript is made the primary basis of arrange- 
ment, and cross references are inserted to cover the present-day usage 
and/or that of the Guyot map. The gazetteer also includes a comparison of 
the altitudes determined by Guyot with the latest available data from the 
United States Geological Survey. Because of budget limitations, many of 
the United States Geological Survey data are also the result of barometric 
observations (perhaps even Guyot’s own measurements), made prior to 
the present-day developments in spirit-leveling. 

To clarify the gazetteer parenthetical notes indicate where necessary 
whether the name is of a city or town (followed by county and state), a 
river or creek (R), single mountain (Mtn), or range of mountains (Mtns). 

No attempt is made to differentiate between a river and its basin or 
valley, which are referred to more or less interchangeably by Guyot. 

In brackets are inserted: 

(a) In the case of mountains, — the range of which the individual 
mountain is a part; 

(b) In the case of rivers and streams, — the river to which the 
one named is tributary. 

In instances where Guyot’s nomenclature appears to disagree with cur- 
rent practice, notation is made of the difference. Reference is also made 
to the footnotes which accompany the Guyot manuscript. 

Altitudes stated by Guyot in the text are shown in the second column of 
the gazetteer; present United States Geological Survey (USGS) data are 
shown (where available) in the third column; and page references to the 
original Guyot manuscript are given in the fourth column. USGS data 
followed by { sign are based on contours. 

The assistance of the United States Geological Survey officials in 
supplying altitude data is gratefully acknowledged. 


aio 
ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 


Abingdon (Washington Co., 
Va.) 


84 
Alabama 4, 6, 82 
Alexander, Mt. [Great Smoky 
Mountains] 19 
Present Mt. Chapman (See 
note 38). 
Alleghanies (Mtns) 84 
Amicalola— (See Armacolola) 
Amos Plott’s Balsam (Great 
Divide) (Mtn) [Balsam 
Mountains] 
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The Waterrock Knob of 
USGS Cowee Quad. (note 
117) at jet. Plott Balsams 
and main Balsam chain. 

Appalachian System (Chain, 
Highlands) 


Armacolola Mts. 
a Amicalola (see note 
13). 
Asheville (Buncombe Co., 
N. C.) 


Per Guyot map 

At River 

At Federal Bldg. 
Atlanta (DeKalb and Fulton 


Cos., Ga. 
Atlantic Ocean (Slope) 


tn. 


Bald Mountains [between Nole- 
chuck & Big Pigeon 
rivers 

(See note 7). (See also 
“Decisions,” Sixth Report 
of the United States 
Geographic Board, p. 117). 

Bald Spot (Mtn) [Bald Moun- 
tains] 

Now Big Bald (see note 31). 

Bald Spot (Mtn) [Great 
Smoky Mountains]—(See 
Great Bald) 

Balds ( of mountain) 

Balsam Cone (Mtn) [Black 

~ Mountains] 

Present southern peak of 
i Brothers (see note 

Balsam Gap—(See Balsam 
Road Gap) 

Balsam Mountains (Chain, 
Range) [between Great 
Smoky Mountains and 
Tennessee and Pisgah 
Ridges] 

(See also Central Balsam 
chain). 

Balsam Road Gap [Balsam 
Mountains] 

Erroneously shown on Guyot 

map as Boat Gap. 

Now Balsam Gap (note 25). 

Batcave—(See Reedy-Patch 


ap 
Bear Mountains [north of Oc- 
coa River] 


ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS 


ORIGINAL MS. 


1,2 (3), 4, 6 (2), 8 (2 
14, 18, 19, 22, 40, 41 ( 
56, 72, 81 

8, 34 


), 
2), 


12 (2), 39, 
48 (5), 49, 
52, 72, 74 (2) 


45, 46, 47, 
50 (3), 51 (3). 


4, 83 (2), 84 
2 (2), 7, 29, 34, 35 


16, 22, 24, 25, 43 


17, 39 (2) 


9, 11, 12, 14, 23, 30 (2), 
53 (2), 55 (3), 56 (2), 
57 (2), 60, 61 (2), 64, 
65, 67 (3), 79, 80 


12, 53, 55, 56, 67, 74 (2) 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 
Bear Wallow Mt. [New Found 


Mountains] 4,658 47 
(See note 99). 4,640 
Beaver Dam Bald (Tellico 
Bald) (Mtn) 4,260 
ma Mountains—see note 


Guyot map 4,266 
Now Beaverdam Bald (so 
spelled on Guyot map). 
Big Bald—(See Bald Spot) 
Big Cataluchee Balsam (Mtn) 
Cataluchee Balsam Moun- 


tains] 

Now Cataloochee Mountain 
in Mount Sterling Ridge 
(see note 48). 

Big Doe River—(See Doe 
River) 

Big Frog Mt. [Frog Moun- 
tains] 

Big Frog Mountains—(See 
Frog Mountains) 

Big Joy Gap (Madison-Yancey 
County Line N. C.) 

Now Ivy Gap (note 98); so 
shown on Guyot map. 

~— Joy Geer? [tr. to French 

River] 
Now bs River (note 98); so 
shown on Guyot map. 

Big Laurel Creek (River)— 
(See Laurel Creek) 

Big Pigeon River (Basin, Val- 9 (2), 12, 18, 14, 17, 18, 
ley) [tr. to French Broad 19, 23, 35, 47, 51, 52 (2), 
River] Also referred to 53, 54, 55 (3), 56, 57, 
as Pigeon River. 58, 78 

Big ty a Mtn.—(See Pisgah 


t.) 
Big Ridge—(See Hamburger 
Ridge) 
Big Stone Mt. [jct. Forney 
Ridge and Great Smoky 
Mountains] 
Now Silers Bald at ject. of 
Welch Ridge and Smokies 
(note 42). 
Big Yellow Mountains [west of 
Blue Ridge at Grandfather 
Mountain] 9, 10, 12, 16, 25, 35, 38 
Also called Big Yellow Mt. 89 (4), 42, 44 
and Yellow Mts. in MS. 
Black Brothers—(See Balsam 
Cone) 
Black Dome (Mitchell’s High 
Peak) [Black Mountains] 4 41 (3), 42 
Shown as Black Dome on 
Guyot map. Present Mount 
Mitchell (highest mountain 
in East) (See note 88). 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 


GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 
ae, see -<ine Hardy, 


Black Mt. Basin—(See Nole- 
chucky River) 

Black Mountains [north and 
west of Blue Ridge] 


Black Rock [longitudinal chain 
of Balsam proper] 
Present Blackrock in Plott 
Balsams. 
Black Rock [Blue Ridge, near 
jet. with Cowee Moun- 
tains] 


Blackstock Knob [Black Moun- 
tains] 


Blairsville (Union Co., Ga.) 
aoe * Mt.—(See Tessuntee 


-) 
Blowing Rock—(See Watauga 
Gap 


) 
Blue Ridge 
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37 
45 
51 
68 
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38 
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Blue Ridge of Virginia 
(See note 8). 
Blue Ridge Pinnacle—(See 
High Pinnacle) 
Blue Ridge Railroad 
(See note 127). 
—, nen —tiee High 


uff) 
Bomgardner’s Farm, Flats at 
(ea Valley] 
Boon (Watauga Co., N 
Present Boone (note 78). 
Bowler’s Pyramid [Black 
Mountains] 
= Celo Mountain (note 
7). 
Brasstown (Clay Co., N. C.) 


Brasstown Bald—(See Enota 
Mountain) 

Brass-town Creek [tr. to Hi- 
wassee River] 70, 71 (2) 

Brasstown on Guyot map and 

on USFS Nantahala Na- 
tional Forest Map, 1929. 

Brass-town Range [north from 
Blue Ridge between Hi- 
wassee Valley and Brass- 
town Creek] 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 
This name is not shown on 
USGS Dahlonega 
but Wolfpen Ridge is 
shown for a part of it. 
Brigg’s [foot of Roan Moun- 
tain] 
Not shown on Guyot map. 
Perhaps at Buladean (2,761 
ft.) on USGS Bakersville 
Quad, Adv. Sheet. 
Broad River [indirect tr. to 
Santee River] 50 (2), 51 
Brushy Creek [tr. to North 


Toe River] 26, 38, 39, 43, 45 
Source 


Buckley (S. B., naturalist) 19 
For whom Mt. Buckley was 
named by Guyot. (See 
“Decisions,” Sixth Report 
of the United States Geo- 
graphic Board, p. 170). 
Buladean—(See Briggs) 
Bull Head [Great Smoky 
Mountains] 
Bullhead on Guyot map. The 
present Mt. LeConte (see 
note 37). Le Conte is 
shown on Guyot map as 
one of Bullhead’s peaks. 
Cliff Top 
Myrtle Top 
Bull Head spur | 
Buncombe County (N. C.) 50 
See also Asheville. 
Burnsville (Yancey Co., N. C.) % 12, 38, 43 (2), 44 (2) 


Butt Mt. Gap [Blue Ridge] 51 
Shown as Butt Mt Mine Gap 
on USGS Saluda Quad. 


a 


Cade’s Cove [north of Great 
Smoky Mountains] 22 
Now Cades Cove. 
Caesar’s Head Mt. [Blue Ridge] 27, 28, 51 
(See note 59). 
Cane Creek [tr. to French 
Broad River]—(See Gap 
Creek) 
Caney River (Valley) [tr. to 
Nolechucky River] 40, 41, 43 (2), 44 
Present Cane River (note 
85 


Canton—(See Hominy Creek 


Gap) 
Cany Fork Bald—(See Old 
Bald) 


Carolinians 
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Cartoogechaye — (See Catoo- 


gajay). 
Cashier’s Valley [Blue Ridge] 
MS. T 


. Text 
Spelled Casher’s on Guyot 
map. 
Now Cashiers (Jackson Co., 
N. C.) 


Cataloochee Mountain—(See 
Big Cataloochee Balsam) 

Cataluchee Balsam Mts. 
[northeast from Balsam 
Mountains] 

Also called Cataluchee Mts. 
in MS. Present Mt. Sterl- 
ing Ridge (note 114). (See 
also note 48). 

Cataluchee Mountains—(See 
Cataluchee Balsam Moun- 
tains) 

Catawba River (Basin, Valley) 

{tr. to Wateree and Santee 
rivers] 

Catoo-gajay (Creek) [tr. to 
Little Tennessee River] 

Now Cartoogechaye (see 
note 129). The Guyot map 
does not indicate that 
Wayah Creek is tributary 
to Cartoogechaye Creek, 
and the latter to the Lit- 
tle Tennessee River; but 
this is made clear by “De- 
cisions,” Sixth Report of 
the United States Geo- 
graphic Board, pp. 198, 
805. 

Cattahoochee — (See Chatta- 
hoochee). 

Cat-tail Gap [Black Moun- 
tains] Text 
Guyot map 

Present Deep Gap (note 90) 

Celo Mountain—(See Bowler’s 
Pyramid). 

Central Balsam Chain [Bal- 
sam Mountains] 

The Plott Balsam Group of 
USGS Cowee Quad. (See 
note 113) 

Chapman, Mt.—(See Alexan- 


der, Mt. 
manne (Charleston Co., 


Chattahoochee Valley [tr. to 
Apalachicola River] 
Spelled Cattahoochee on 
MS., page 73 (see note 74). 
Chattanooga (Hamilton Co., 
Tenn.) 


297 


ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 


GUYOT USGS 


3,600 
3,586 


ORIGINAL MS. 


31, 68 


23, 54, 55 


25 (2), 26, 37, 45, 50 


63 


62, 83 
34, 73 


4, 5, 74, 83, 85 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 
Chattanooga River [tr. to 
Tugaloo and Savannah 
rivers ] 28, 31 (2) 
Shown as Chatooga River on 
Guyot map, (note 64); 
now Chattooga. 
Chattooga River—(See Chat- 
tanooga River) 
Cheoah—(See Cheowah) 
Cheoah Bald—(See Cheowah 
Mountains, highest point) 
Cheowah Mountains trans- 
verse ridge from north 
end Valley River Moun- 
tains toward Great Smoky 
Mountains] 23, 24, 61, 66 (2), 74 
Now Cheoah (see note 50). 
Cheowah Mountains, highest 
point 4,996 24 
Now Cheoah Bald (USGS 
Nantahala Quad). 5,0007 
(note 55). 
Cheowah River (Basin, Val- 
ley) [tr. to Little Ten- 
nessee River] 23, 61, 62, 66 (3), 70 
Now Cheoah (see note 50). 
Cherokee County (N. C.) 62, 70 
The part referred to is now 
in Graham County (note 
125). 
Cherokees (see note 134) 65, 68 
Chestnut Bald—(See Devil’s 
Court House) 
Child’s Col. 38, 43 
Childsville (farm) 2,652 38 
Chillowhee Mountains [north 
of Great Smoky Moun- 
tains] 22 
Chilhowee on Guyot map 
(see note 47). 
Chimney Peak [Balsam Moun- 
tains] 6,234 56 
Now Lone Bald (see note 





120). 6,016 
Chimney Top [Blue Ridge] 4,563 31 
Chimneytop on USGS Cowee 
Quad. 4,625 
Christiansburg (Montgomery — 84 (2) 
Co., Va.) 2,007 
Clayton (Rabun Co., Ga.) 1,945 - 33, 62, 73 
1,959 


Cleaveland (Bradley Co., 
Tenn.) 22, 72, 74, 84 
Spelled Cleveland on Guyot 
map and so indicated once 
in MS. 
Cleveland—(See Cleaveland) 
Cliff Top—(See Bull Head) 
Clinch River [tr. to Tennes- 
see River] 4, 84 
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Clingman, Mr. 

Senator T. L. Clingman (see 
note 39). 

Clingmans Dome—(See Cling- 
man’s Mt. [Great Smoky 
Mountains] ) 

Clingman’s Mt. (Smoky Dome) 
[Great Smoky Mountains] 
Shown as Clingman’s Dome 

on Guyot map. Present 
 atcaeaaa Dome (see note 

Clingmans Peak—(See Miit- 
chell, Mt.) 

Cohota Mts. [continuation of 
Frog Mountains] 

Not named on Guyot map 
(see note 46). 
Cold Mt. [Blue Ridge] 
(See note 62). 

Cold Mt. [Cold Mt. Chain] 
(See note 102). 

Cold Mt. Chain [between forks 
of Big Pigeon River, north- 
west from Tennessee 
Ridge] 

Cold Mt. Gap [Blue Ridge] 

Cook’s state map (North Caro- 
lina) 

Cooper’s Gap [Blue Ridge] 

(See note 150). 

Coosa River [indirect tr. to 

Alabama River] 
Coosawattee on Guyot map 
(note 14). 

Coosawattee—(See Coosa) 

Cove Creek [tr. to Watauga 
River] 

Cowee Mountains (Chain, 
Range) [Northwest from 
Blue Ridge at White- 
side] 


Crabtree Bald [New Found 
Mountains] 


Crab-tree Creek [tr. to Big 
Pigeon River] 
Cullasaja River—(See Sugar 
Town Creek) 
Cullowee Creek (Valley) 
[tr. to Tuckaseegee River] 
Spelled Cullowhee on Guyot 
map and on MS., p. 68 


(note 131); now Cullowhee. 


Cumberland Gap [Cumberland 
Mountains] 

Cumberland Mt. Gaps 

Cumberland Mountains 

Cumberland River [tr. to Ohio 
River] 


ALTITUDES 
GUYOT USGS 


PAGE REFERENCES 
ORIGINAL MS. 
20 


20'(2) 


10, 22 


27, 28, 29, 30, 47 
47,54 (2), 57 


54, 57 (2) 
30 


38 
73 


8, 33 


36, 37 


9, 11, 12, 30, 31, 60, 61 (3), 
63, 64 (3), 67, 74 


11, 53 


47,58 


64, 65, 68 (2) 


74, 85 

84, 85 

2,3 (2), 4 (2),5 (3) 
5 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
Se GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 


Dahlonega (Lumpkin Co., Ga.) . 34, 72, 73 (2) 
1,484 

Dalton (Whitfield Co., Ga.) 74, 83, 84 (2) 
7174 


Deals Gap—(See Tennessee 
Cut) 
Deep Gap [Blue Ridge] 


3,100+ 
Deep Gap [Black Mountains] 
(See Cat-tail Gap) 
Devil’s Court House [jct. of 
Cold Mt. Chain and Pis- 
gah Ridge] 47,54, 57 
(See note 101). 
Silvermine Knob 
Dicks Creek Gap—(See Little 
High-tower Gap) 
Doe River [tr. to Watauga 
River] 17, 44 (2) 
Double Spring Chain [Balsam 
Mountains] 55, 56 
Not named on USGS Pis- 
gah Quad., but Double 
Spring Gap is shown in 
this ridge. 
Double Top Peak [Double Top 
idge—Balsam Moun- 
tains] 
Doubletop on the USGS 
Cowee Quad. 
Double Top Ridge [Balsam 
Mountains] 
See Snaggy Ridge on Guyot 
map and note Snaggy 
Bald (5,538 ft.) on USGS 
Cowee Quad. 
Duck River [tr. to Tennessee 
River] 5 
Ducktown (Polk Co., Tenn.) 22, 39, 51, 70, 72 (3), 73, 
74 


a 


Eagle Creek Valley [tr. to Lit- 
tle Tennessee River] 
Not named on Guyot map. 
Eastern Group [mountains east 
of Tennessee River] 
Eastern Range 
western clearly intended, 
(see notes 7 and 11) 
Edneyville—(See Reedy-Patch 
Gap) 
Elizabethtown (Carter Co., 
Tenn.) 16, 17, 36, 37, 44 
Now Elizabethton. 
Ellicott’s Rock [Blue Ridge] 















Elljay (Gilmer Co., Ga.) 
Now Ellijay; spelled Elijay 
on Guyot map. 
Enos Plott’s Balsam (Mtn.) 
[Balsam Mountains] 
The Plott Balsam of USGS 
Cowee Quad. (note 116), 


east of main Balsam chain. 


Enota Mt. (Fodder’s Bald) 
[Brass-town Range] 

Now Brasstown Bald or 
Enota Bald (note 21). 
Highest point in Georgia. 

Etowa River [indirect tr. to 
Alabama River] 
Now Etowah (see note 15). 
Etowah—(See Etowa) 


se 


Father Oldfield (Mtn.) [Cold 

Mountain Chain] 
Not named on USGS Pis- 

gah Quad. (See note 122). 

Fine Creek Valley—(See Pine 
Creek Valley) 

Fines Creek [tr. to Big Pigeon 
River] 

sae — (Henderson Co., 


. C.) 
Now Flatrock. 
Fodder stack [Blue Ridge] 
Fodderstack on USGS Cowee 


Quad, 
Fodder’s Bald—(See Enota 


Mt.) 
Forney Ridge [Great Smoky 
Mountains] 
Now Welch Ridge (see 
note 41). 
Franklin (Macon Co., N. C.) 
MS. 


Map 
At river 
French Broad River (Basin, 
Valley) [tr. to Tennessee 
River] 
(See note 9). 


Frog Mountains [Western 
Range between Hiwassee 
and Occoa Rivers] 

Also called Big Frog Moun- 
tains on MS., p. 69, and 

Frog Mountain on p. 83. 


= 


Gap Creek [indirect tr. to 
French Broad River] 


6,097 


4,811 


6,045 


4,607 


2,120 
2,141 
2,020 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS 


1,298 


6,200+ 


4,768 


6,1007 


2,199 


4,280 


2,1007 
2,002 










ORIGINAL MS. 
22, 73 




















56 


























11, 71 




























57 























47,52, 58 
48, 51 
30 


























20 (3), 24, 25, 
61 (2), 66 














12, 32, 51, 62, 63, 67 (2), 
68, 78 











6, 7, 8,9 (2), 12,13 (2), 
14 (2), 17 (2), 23, 27 (3), 
28, 35, 39, 40, 43, 45, 

46 (4), 47, 48 (2), 49 (3), 
50 (4), 51 (2), 53, 58, 

60 (2), 63, 72, 74, 78 


7,10, 11, 21 (2), 24 
69 (2), 70 (2), 83 
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Guyot map shows Cane 
Creek as tr. to French 
Broad River with Gap 
Creek as tr. to Cane 
Creek; USGS Quads. show 
only Cane Creek. 

Georgia 


Georgia and Tennessee R. R. 

Graham County (N. C.)—(See 
Cherokee County) 

a _ [Blue Ridge] 


Map 

(See note 16). 

Great Bald [Great Smoky 
Mountains] 

Shown as Bald Spot on 
Guyot map. Now Gregory 
Bald (note 43). 

Great Bald [Nantahala]—(See 
Wayah Bald) 

Great Balsam Chain—(See Bal- 
sam Mountains) 

Great Central Valley 

Great Divide—(See Amos 
Plott’s Balsam) 

Great Hogback Mt. [jct. Blue 
Ridge and Tennessee 
Ridge] 

Sometimes spelled Great Hog 
Back in MS.; also Hog- 
back. 

Now Toxaway Mt. (note 60). 

Great Pisgah Mt.—(See Pis- 
gah, Mt.) 

Great — [Blue Ridge] 


Spelled Scaly on Guyot map: 
Nth End 
Center 
Scaly on USGS Cowee Quad. 
Center 
Great Smoky Mountains 
(See note 7). 


Great Valley— 
Great Valley of Eastern 
Tennessee— 

Great Valley of Tennessee— 
Great Valley of the Tennes- 
see—(See Tennessee 

River) 

Great Valley of Virginia and 
Tennessee 

Green Mountains (New Eng- 
land) 

Green Mountain Ridge (Green 
Mountains) 


ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 


2,100¢ 48 
2 (2), 6 (3), 11, 24, 
28 (2), 70, 71, 82 
84 


8, 12, 25 (4), 26 (3), 
36 (2), 38, 39 


20 


27 @), 28, 29 (2), 30, 


, 


2, 6, 9, 13, 14, 15, 18, 
19, 20 (2), 23, 24 (2), 
25, 41, 53, 54, 55 (2), 
60 (2), 61’(3), 64, 

65 (3), 66 (2), 69, 80 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 

[isolated ridge in Nole- 
chucky Basin north of 
Burnsville] 

Not named on Guyot map 
but shown on USGS 
Mt. Mitchell Quad. 

Road crossin 
Green River Valley fer. to 
Broad River] 

Not named on Guyot map, 
but shown on USGS Pis- 
gah and Saluda Quads. 
An exception to general 
rule, it rises on north side 
of Blue Ridge (on Hender- 
son-Transylvania Co. line) 
north of Saluda Mt., and 
breaks through the Blue 
Ridge east of Flatrock. 

eT (Greenville Co., 


Greenville (Greene Co., Tenn.) 
Guyot map 


Greenville Road 
(to Greenville, Tenn.) 
Gregory Bald—(See Great 
Bald [Great Smoky Moun- 
tains] ) 
Guyot, Mt. [Great Smoky 


tains 
(See note 38). 


— 


Hamburg 
(Probably same as Hambur- 
ger Ridge). 

Hamburger Ridge [N. W. from 
Blue Ridge at Sheeps 
Cliff] 

Now Big Ridge (see note 
132). 

Hangover Mt. [Unaka Moun- 

tains] 
in. Unicoi Mountains 
(note 7). 

Hardy, Mt. [Balsam Moun- 

tains] 
Now Black Mountain (see 
note 121). 
Hardin’s 
Not shown on USGS Mapes. 

Hawkesbill (Mtn.) [in ridge 
south from Blue Ridge at 
Grandfather Mountain] 

Spelled Hawk’s Bill on Guyot 
map. Now Hawksbill, in 
Jonas Ridge. 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 


Haywood County (N. C.) 54, 58, 78 
Hazel Nut (Creek) Valley 
[tr. to Little Tennessee 
River] 66 
Now Hazel Creek (note 135). 
Hemphill Bald— 
(See Jonathan’s Creek Bald) 
Henderson County (N. C.) 
Hendersonville (Henderson 
Co., N. C.) 


Henry, Mt. [Great Smoky 
Mountains] 
Present Old Black (see note 


$8). 
Hickory nut Gap [Blue Ridge] 
Hickorynut Gap on USGS 
Saluda Quad, 
High Bluff [Bald Mountains] 17 
Bluff Mountain 
High Pinnacle [Blue Ridge] 26 (2), 27, 39, 40 
Now Pinnacle (see note 57). 

High Pinnacle of the West- 
ern Bald—(See Western 
Bald) 

High tower (Mtn.); [jct. Blue 
Ridge and Valley River 
Mountains] 

Hightower Bald on USGS 
Dahlonega Quad. 

High-tower Creek [tr. to Hi- 

wassee River] 
High-to-wah on Guyot map. 
Hightower Creek on USGS 

Dahlonega Quad. 

Hiwassee Gap—(See Little 
High-tower Gap) 

Hiwassee River (Basin, Val- 7 (2), 10 (2), 11, 14, 
ley) [tr. to Tennessee 21 (4), 27, 30, 33, 35, 
River] 46, 68, 69 (2), 70 (3), 

71 (3), 72 (2), 78, 

78 (2) 

Hogback (Hog Back)—(See 
Great Hogback Mt.) 

Holston River [tr. to Tennes- 
see River] 4 

Hominy Creek [tr. to French 
Broad River] 49 

Hominy Creek Gap—T[between 
New Found Mts. and Pis- 
gah Ridge] 12, 47, 51, 52, 74 

Not shown on Guyot map, 
but note Newfound Gap 
on Guyot map. 

(See note 24). 

USGS Asheville Quad shows: 

at Canton 
at Turnpike 

Hot Springs— 

(See Warm Springs) 
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pe ee 


Indian District (Quallatown) 
Indian Gap—(See Smokies 
Road Gap) 
Interior Basins 
(See also: Watauga, Nole- 
chucky, French Broad, Big 
Pigeon, Tuckaseegee, Lit- 
tle Tennessee, Hiwassee, 
and Occoa Rivers) 
Iron Mountain Road _ [Iron 
Mountains] 
Iron Mountains 
(See note 7). 


Ivy—(See Big Joy) 


ilies 


Jack’s Creek [tr. to North 
Toe amd Nolechucky 
Rivers] 

Jackson County (N. C.) 

Joannah Bald [Long Ridge] 

Now Teyahalee Bald (see 
note 53). 

Jonas Ridge— 

(See Hawksbill and Table 
Rock 


) 
Jonathan’s Creek [tr. to Big 
Pigeon River] 
Jonathan’s Creek Bald [Bal- 
sam Mountains] 
Probably the Hemphill Bald 
of USGS Mt. Guyot Quad. 
Jones’ Gap [Blue Ridge] 
Not shown on Guyot map. 
Named on USGS Pisgah 
Quad. 
Jonesboro’ (Washington Co., 
Tenn.) 
Joy—(See Big Joy) 
Junaluska Gap—(See Valley 
River Gap) 


— 

Kentucky 

Knoxville (Knox Co., Tenn.) 

Konaluta—(See Long Ridge) 
—L— 


Latham’s Gap [Long Ridge] 
Tatham’s Gap on Guyot map. 
Tatham Gap on USGS Nan- 

tahala Quad. (note 52). 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 


GUYOT USGS 


4,743 


898 


3,696 


4,700+ 


5,500t 


2,9007 


1,696 


1,000 


38,5007 


ORIGINAL MS. 
67 


34 (2) 


16 

2,6, 15 (2), 16,17, 
22, 24, 25, 35, 36, 
37, 39, 43 (2), 44 


44 
19, 61, 65 
24 


58, 67 
51 


44 


2, 74, 82, 85 (2) 
62, 68 (2), 74 (2) 


24 
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Laurel Creek [tr. to French 
Broad River] 
Big Laurel River on Guyot 


map. 

Big Laurel Creek on USGS 
Asheville Quad. and USFS 
Pisgah National Forest 
Map, 1929 

Le Conte, Mt.—(See Bull 
Head) 

Lenoir—(See Leroir) 

Leroir (Caldwell Co., N. C.) 

correctly shown as Lenoir 
on Guyot map. 

Lickstone Mountain [Double 
Spring Chain—Balsam 
Mountains] 

Lickstone Bald on USGS 
Pisgah Quad. 

Linville Chain [south from 
Blue Ridge near Grand- 
father Mtn.] 

Linville Mountains on Guyot 
map. 

Linville Mountain on USGS 
Morganton Quad. 

Linville Falls [Linville River— 
tr. to Catawba River] 

Linville River (Valley) [tr to 
Catawba River] 

(See note 56). 

Little Bald [Nantihala Moun- 
tains] 

Now Siler Bald (see note 
138). 

Little Doe River—(See Doe 
River) 

Little Frog Mountains—(See 
Frog Mountains) 

Little High-tower Gap [Blue 
Ridge] 

Present Dicks Creek Gap or 
_ Gap (See note 

Little Pigeon (River) [tr. to 
French Broad River] 

Little River [tr. to Tennessee 
River] 

Little Tennessee River (Basin, 
Valley) [tr. to Tennessee 
River] 

In a number of instances 
referred to in manuscript 
as “Tennessee,” but clearly 
intended for “Little Ten- 
nessee.” 

Little Yellow Mountains 
[south from Roan 
Mountains] 


ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 


17 (2), 23, 49 


38 
26 (2), 36, 38 (2) 


68 


19 


22 

7,9 (2), 10 (2), 12, 
14, 20 (2), 21, 22, 

23 (2), 30, 32, 33, 35, 
60 (4), 61 (3), 62 (2), 
63 (3), 66 (2), 67, 

68 (2), 74, 78 


16, 42 (3), 43 
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USGS Mt. Mitchell 
shows: Yellow Mt. 
Little Yellow Mt. 

Lone Bald—(See Chimney 
Peak) 

Long Ridge (Konaluta) [be- 
tween Unaka and Cheo- 
wah Mountains] 

Present Snowbird Mountains 
on Graham-Cherokee coun- 
ty line (note 49). 
Lookout Mt. [Chattanooga, 


Quad. 


Tenn. } 
Luftee Knob [Balsam Moun- 
tains] 
(See note 34). 


eile 


Macon—(See Mason) 
Mason County (N. C.) 

Obvious error for 
(note 124). 

Madison County (N. C.) 

Marble Gap [between Valley 
River and Cheowah Moun- 
tains] 

Red Marble Gap on MS., p. 
12, and on Guyot map 
(see notes 29 and 153). 

Marion (McDowell Co., N. C.) 


Macon 


Marshall (Madison Co., N. C.) 


Marysville (Blount Co., Tenn.) 
Now Maryville. 

Max Patch Peak [Bald Moun- 
tains at jet. with New 
Found Mountains] 

(See note 7). 

Mexico, Gulf of 

Mississippi River (Valley, 
Waters) 

Mitchell, Dr. 

Mitchell, Mt. 
tains] 

Present Clingmans Peak 
(see note 86). 

Mitchell, Mt. (present)— 
(See Black Dome) 

Mitchell’s High Peak—(See 
Black Dome) 

eee 5 ned (Montgomery Co., 


[Black Moun- 


a. 
Morganton (Burke Co., N. C.) 
Spelled Morganton on Guyot 


map. 
Also spelled Morgantown in 
MS 


Mount—( See 
name) 


under _ specific 


ALTITUDES 
GUYOT USGS 


5,320 
5,000+ 
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PAGE REFERENCES 
ORIGINAL MS. 


28, 24 (2), 60, 61, 
69, 71 (2) 


83 
18, 53, 65 


45 
45, 50 
68, 74 


18, 47 

2 (2), 34, 83 
2, 29, 34, 65 
42 


40 


83 
87, 45, 50, 73 
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ALTITUDES 


GUYOT USGS 
Mountain City— 


(See Taylors-ville) 
Mud Creek Bald (Mtn.) [Blue 
Ridge] 
Present Rabun Bald (see 
note 68). 
Murphy (Cherokee Co., 
N. C.) 


4,709 


1,618 
Myrtle Top—(See Bull Head) 


~~ 
re Valley (White Co., 
a 


Spelled Naioochee on p. 34 
of MS. Not shown on 
Guyot map (see note 76). 

Nantahala—(See Nantahala) 

Nantihala Gap ([Nantihala 
Mountains] 

Now spelled Nantahala (note 
18). (See also note 27). 

Nantihala Mountains (Chain, 
Range, Ridge)  [trans- 
verse chain north from 
Blue Ridge] 

Spelled Nantahalah on Guyot 
map. Now Nantahala (see 
note 18). 

Nantihala River (Valley) [tr. 
to Little Tennessee 
River] 

Spelled Nantahela on Guyot 
map. Now Nantahala (see 
note 18). 

Nashville (Davidson Co., 
Tenn.) 

New England 

New Found Creek [tr. to 
French Broad River] 

New Found Mountains [be- 
tween Bald Mountains and 
Pisgah Mountains] 

New Jersey 

New River (Valley) [tr. to 
Kanawha River] 

New York 

Newbern (Pulaski Co., Va.) 

Newport (Cocke Co., Tenn.) 

Nolechucky River (Basin, Val- 
ley) [tr. to French Broad 
River 

Now Nolichucky (see note. 
note 17). See also note 
under Rock Creek. 

Nolichucky River—(See Nole- 
chucky) 


PAGE REFERENCES 


ORIGINAL MS. 


51, 68, 70, 72, 73 (2), 
74 (2) 


10, 11 (3), 12, 32 (2), 
33, 60, 61 (2), 
63, 66, 67, 68 


10, 23, 32, 61, 62, 
63, 66, 68, 74 


9,11, 46 (2), 49, 
52 (2), 53, 58 


1 

1, 6, B, 16, 35, 
37 (2), 84 (2) 
1 

84 

43,51, 74 


9 (2), 11, 13, 14, 
16 (2), 26, 35, 37, 
38, 39, 42, 43 (2), 
44, 53 (2) 








Nona (The Ridge-pole) [jct. 
Blue Ridge and eastern 
chain of Nantahala 
Mountains] 

North Carolina 

















North Cove (McDowell Co., 
N. C.) Location appears 
to correspond with that 
of present Woodlawn. 

North Iron Mountains—(See 
note 7) 

(See also Iron Mountains). 

North Toe River [tr. to Nole- 
chucky River] 

Notteley River [tr. to Hiwas- 
see River] 

Now Nottely (“Decisions,” 
Sixth Report of the 
United States Geographic 

Board, p. 563.) 


















_— 


Occoa River [tr. to Hiwassee 
River] 

Now Ocoee in Tennessee and 
Toccoa in Georgia (see 
note 12). 

Ocoee—(See Occoa) 
Ocona Luftee River (Valley) 
[tr. to Tuckaseegee River] 

Also spelled Ocona-Luftee 
and Occona Luftee; now 
Oconaluftee (note 36). 

Ohio 

Ohio River (Valley) 

Old Bald (Mtn.) [Balsam 
mountains ] 

Now Cany Fork Bald (see 
note 119). 

Old Black—(See Henry, Mt.) 

Old Road Gap—(See Valley 
River Gap 

Oldfield—(See Father Old- 
field) 
































=— 


Paint Gap (Paint Mt. Gap) 
[Bald Mountains] 

(See note 32). 

Paint Mt. [Bald Mountains] 

Paint Rock [Bald Mountains] 

Pickens (Pickens Co., S. C.) 

Pigeon River—(See Big Pigeon 
River and Little Pigeon 

River) 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 


5,042 32 
5,008 
2 (2), 6 (2), 15, 16 (2), 
18 (2), 22, 25, 28, 50, 
72, 82 


45 
24 


26, 38, 42, 43, 44 (2) 
34, 70, 71 (2) 


8, 10, 21, 22 (2), 33, 
34 (2), 35, 70, 71, 72, 
73, 74 


19, 23, 54, 61 (2), 63, 
64, 65, 67 


85 (2) 
2,5 


5,786 56, 57, 67 
5,926 


2,220 17, 51 


17, 51 
17, 48, 51 
51 
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GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 


Pigeon River, Forks of ‘ 52, 58 
(See also Big Pigeon River). 
Pine Creek Valley [tr. to 
Tuckaseegee River] 68 
Spelled Fine Creek in MS. 
but Pine Creek obvious- 
ly intended from location 
(note 141); see USGS 
Cowee Q 
Pinnacle—(See High Pinnacle) 
Pisgah, Mt. [Pisgah Moun- 
tains} 10, 47, 54 


Now Big Pisgah (USGS 
Pisgah Quad). 
Pisgah Mountains (Chain, 
Ridge) [transverse ridge 
between New Found Moun- 
tains and Tennessee 9, 30 (2), 46, 47, 49, 
Ridge] 52 (2), 53,54 
Plott Balsam Mt.—(See Enos 
Plott’s Balsam) 
Plott Balsams—(See Central 
Balsam Chain) 
Pond Mt. [Stone Mountains 
near Va.-N. C. Line] 


—Q— 


Quallatown—(See Quatta- 
town) 
— (Jackson Co., 


Shown as Quallatown on 
Guyot map; also on USGS 
Cowee Quad. (see also 
note 137). 


= 
Rabun Bald—(See Mud Creek 
Bald 


ald) 
Rabun Gap [Blue Ridge] 
MS. (p. 30) 
Guyot map 


Raccoon Mountains [continua- 
tion of Cumberland Moun- 
tains, south of Tennessee 
River] 

Red Marble Gap [Between Val- 
ley River and Cheowah 
Mountains] 

Also called Marble Gap on 
MS., p. 74 (See note 29). 

Reedy-Patch Gap [Blue Ridge, 
south of Hickory Nut 
Gap] 
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Probably at location of 
Reedypatch Creek, between 
Batcave (1,472 ft.) and 
Edneyville (2,247 ft.) on 
USGS Saluda Quad. 

Rich Mt. Bald [Balsam Moun- 
tains] 

~— Butt Bald (note 


1 ). 
Rich Mt. Ridge [Balsam Moun- 
tai 


ins 
Richland Balsam (Mtn.) [Bal- 
sam Mountains] 


Richland Creek [tr. to Big 
Pigeon River] 

Ridge-pole, The — (See Nona) 

Road Gap—(See Balsam Road 
Gap and Smokies Road 
Gap) 

Roan Mountains [near Big Yel- 
low Mountains] 

(See note 19). 

Rock Creek [tr. to Nolechucky 
River] 

Guyot map shows Rock 
Creek as tributary of Nole- 
chucky River; USGS Roan 
Mt. Quad. shows it as 
tributary of North Toe 
River. The difference ap- 
pears to be that Guyot 
map indicates Nolechucky 
at least as far as near 
Bakersville; while USGS 
indicates the Nolichucky as 
beginning at the junction 
of the North Toe and 
Cane rivers. 

Rocky Mountains 

Rockyface Mt.—(See Turkey 
Creek Mt.) 

Rough Butt Bald—(See Rich 
Mt. Bald) 

Rutherfordtown (Rutherford 
Co., N. C.) 

Now  Rutherfordton; so 
spelled on Guyot map. 


- 


Saluda Gap [Saluda Mt., east 
of Blue Ridge] 


Saluda Mt. [east of Blue 
Ridge] 

Saluda River [tr. to Congaree 
and Santee Rivers] 


ALTITUDES 
GUYOT USGS 


PAGE REFERENCES 
ORIGINAL MS. 


57 
11, 54 (2), 56 (2), 57 


55 (2), 56, 58, 59, 67 (2) 


10, 16 (2), 36, 42, 
43 (3), 80 


43, 44 
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GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 
Sam’s Knob [Cold Mountain 
Chain] 6,091 57 
Sam Knob on USGS Pisgah 
uad, 6,130 


Q 
Sandofer Gap [Madison-Yan- 
cey Co. line] 3,176 
(See note 23). 3,0007 
Sandy Mush Bald [New Found 
Mountains] 47, 52,53 
Called Sandy Mush on MS., 
p. 47. 5,168 
Sandy Mush Creek [tr. to 
French Broad River] 47,49 
(See note regarding Tur- 
key Creek). 
Satulah Mt.—(See Stuly) 
Savannah (Chatham Co., Ga.) 
Savannah Creek [tr. to Tucka- 
seegee River] 
Spelled Savanna on Guyot 
Map; Savannah on USGS 
Cowee Quad. 
Savannah River 50 
Scaly—(See Great Scaley) 
Scott’s Creek [tr. to Tucka- 
seegee River] 64, 67, 74 
Scott Creek on USGS Cowee 


Quad. 
Sequatchee Valley [Tennessee] 
Sevierville (Sevier Co., Tenn.) 
Sheep’s Cliff [Blue Ridge at 
j with Hamburger 
Ridge] 
Sheep Cliff on USGS Cowee 


Quad. 
Shining Rock [Cold Mountain 
Chain] 


Shooting Creek [tr. to Hiwas- 
see River] 

Shull’s Mill Pond (Watauga 
Co., N. C.) 

Shown as Shull’s on Guyot 


map. 

Shulls Mills on USGS Boone 
Quad. Advance Sheet. 
Siler Bald [Nantahala]—(See 

Little Bald) 
Silers Bald—(See Big Stone 


Mt.) 
Silvermine Knob—(See Devil’s 
Court House) 
Slaughter Mt.— 
(See Tessuntee Mts.) 
Smokies Road Gap _ [Great 
Smoky Mountains] 18, 19 (2), 20, 65 
Now Indian Gap (see note 
35). 5,266 
Smoky Dome—(See Clingman’s 
Mt.) 
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Smoky Mountains—(See Great 
Smoky Mountains) 
Snaggy—(See Double Top 
Ridge) 
Snowbird Mountains—(See 
Long Ridge) 
Soco Gap [Balsam Moun- 
tains] 
Spelled Saco on MS., p. 67 
South Carolina 
South Iron Mts. 
(See also Iron Mts. and 
note 7). 
South Toe River (Valley) 
[tr. to North Toe River] 
Spring Creek—(See Warm 
Spring Creek) 
Standing Indian (Thomas’ 
Bald) [Nantihala Moun- 
tains] 


Stansbury Mts. [between Not- 
teley and Occoa Rivers] 
Starling, Mt. [Cataluchee Bal- 

sam Mountains] 

Present Mt. Sterling (note 
115; see also note 48) in 
Mt. Sterling Ridge. 

State Gap [Iron Mountains] 

(See note 7). This range is 
shown as Stone Moun- 
tains on present-day maps. 

State Gap Mt. [Iron Moun- 
tains] 

State Line Ridge [Bald Moun- 
tains] 

(See note 7). 

Steestachee Bald—(See West- 
ern Bald) 

Stekoah fields [Tuckaseegee 
Valley] 

Not shown on Guyot map. 

Sterling, Mt.—(See Starling, 
Mt.) 

Sterling Ridge, Mt.—(See 
Cataluchee Balsam Moun- 
tains) 

Stone—(See Big Stone Mt.) 

Stone Mountains— 

(See note 7). 

Stuly (Mtn.) [Blue Ridge] 

Present Satulah Mtn. (see 
note 67). 

Sugar Town Creek [tr. to 
Little Tennessee River] 

Spelled Sugartown on Guyot 
map. Now Cullasaja River 
(see note 128). 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 


GUYOT USGS 


ORIGINAL MS. 


53, 55, 65, 67 


2, 28, 82 
25 


42, 43, 44 (2) 


11, 32 (2) 


71 (2), 72, 74 
55, 56 


6, 15,17 
31 
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GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 


Swananoa Gap [Blue Ridge] 2,659 


— Gap (see note 
61). 
Swananoa River (Valley) [tr. 
to French Broad River] 
Now Swannanoa. 


-~ oe 


Table Rock (Mtn.) [South 
of Blue Ridge at Grand- 
father Mountain] 

Now fTablerock, in Jonas 


Ridge 
Tallulah Falls R. R.—(See 
Blue Ridge Railroad) 
Tallulah River (Valley) [tr. 
to Tugaloo and Savan- 
nah Rivers] 
Tatham Gap—(See Latham’s 
Gap) 
Taylors-ville (Johnson Co., 
Tenn.) 
Present Mountain City (see 
note 79). 
Tellico Bald—(See Beaver Dam 
Bald) 
Tellico Plains (Monroe Co., 
Tenn.) 


Tellico River [tr. to Little 
Tennessee River] 

Tennesseans 

Tennessee (state) 


Tennessee Bald [jct. of Bal- 
sam Mountains, Pisgah 
Ridge and Tennessee 
Ridge] 

(See note 103). 

Tennessee, Central 

Tennessee, Central Basin of 

Tennessee Creek [tr. to Tucka- 
seegee River] 

Tennessee Cut 

West of present Deals Gap 
(note 45). 

Tennessee, North Eastern 

Tennessee, Northern 

Tennessee Ridge [between 
Blue Ridge and Pisgah 
Ridge] 

Tennessee River (Basin, Val- 
ley) [tr. to Ohio River] 

Including references to: 
Great Valley 
Great Valley of Eastern 
Tennessee 


27, 50, 73-74 
2,522 
41 (2), 49 


32, 33 (2), 73 


37 (2) 


72 


21, 23 

20 

3, 15, 16 (2), 17, 18, 19, 
22, 39, 51 (2), 59, 70, 
74, 82 


47, 54 (2), 56, 64 


85 
3,5 (2) 


52 
21 


6, 15 
2 


29, 30, 46, 47 (2), 
2 


52, 54 

3 (2), 4 (3), 5 (3), 

9 (2), 13, 14, 16, 18, 
22 (2), 35, 36, 43, 44, 
46, 60, 70, 72, 74, 

77 (2), 82 (2), 83 (2), 
84 (3) 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 
Great Valley of Tennessee 
Great Valley of the Ten- 
nessee 
(See also Little Tennessee 
River) 
Tennessee and Virginia Rail- 
road—(See Virginia and 
Tennessee R. R.) 
Tennessee, Western 5 
Tessuntee Mts. (Peaks) [Blue 
Ridge] 34 (3), 73 
East 4,464 
West 4,467 
Probably present: 
Blood (East) 4,463 
Slaughter (West) 4,370 
(See note 72). 
Teyahalee Bald—(See Joan- 
nah Bald) 
Thomas’ Bald—(See Standing 
Indian) 
Toccoa—(See Occoa) 
Toe River [tr. to Nolechucky 


River] 42, 44 (2) 
(See also North Toe and 
South Toe). 
Toe River Gap [at ject. Black 
Mountains and Blue 
Ridge] 5,188 40 
5,100+ 
Toxaway Mt.—(See Great 
Hogback Mt.) 
Tray Mt. [Blue Ridge] 4,426 28, 30 (2), 33 (2), 
Called Tray Mts. on MS., 34 (3), 73 
pp. 34 and 73 (see note 
66). 4,398 
Tuckaleachee Cove [north of 
Great Smoky Mountains] 22 
Now Tuckaleechee Cove. 
Tuckaseegee River [tr. to 9 (2), 12, 14, 19, 30, 
Little Tennessee River] 31 (2), 35, 52, 57, 
Spelled Tuckaseege on 61 (3), 62, 63 (2), 
Guyot map. Now Tucka- 64 (3), 65 (2), 66, 
segee (“Decisions,” Sixtx 67 (2), 68, 74 


Report of the United 
States Geographic Board, 
p. 771.) 

Turkey Creek (Valley)  [tr. 
to Sandy Mush Creek] 47, 49, 52 

Guyot map indicates Tur- 

key Creek as tr. to Sandy 
Mush Creek, and latter 
as tr. to French Broad 
River; but USGS Ashe- 
ville Quad. shows Sandy 
Mush Creek tributary to 
Turkey Creek and Tur- 
key Creek as_ tributary 
to French Broad River. 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 
Turkey Creek Mt. [New 
Found Mountains] 49 
Probably the Rockyface Mt. 
of USGS Asheville Quad. 4,540 
Turner, Jas. C. 73 
Turnpike—(See Hominy Creek 
Gap) 
Tusquita Bald (Mtn.) [Val- 
ley River Mountains] 
Spelled Tuscuittah on Guyot 
map (see note 20). Now 
Tusquitee. Appears to be 
same as Signal Bald on 
USGS Wayah Bald Ad- 
vance Sheet. 
Tusquitee—(See Tusquita and 
Tusquitlah) 
Tusquitlah Creek [tr. to Hi- 
wassee River] 
Spelled Tuscuittah on Guyot 
map. Now Tusquitee (see 
note 20). 


ones 


Unaka Gap [Blue Ridge] 34, 71, 73 
Not named on Guyot map. 
Present Unicoi Gap (see 
note 73). 
Unaka Mountains (Chain, 
Range) 2, 7, 13, 15, 16, 21, 
Present names: 23 (3), 24, 25, 39, 
Unaka—between Doe and 60 (2), 61, 69, 70 (2), 
Nolichucky rivers 72 
Unicoi—between Little 
Tennessee and Hiwassee 
rivers 
(See note 7). 
Unicoi Gap—(See Unaka Gap). 
Unicoi Mountains — (See 
Unaka Mountains and 
note 7) 
Union County (Georgia) 


wiih 


Valle-Crucis (Watauga Co., 
N. C.) 36, 37 (2) 
(See note 77). 
Valley River [tr. to Hiwassee 
River] 24, 68, 70, 71, 78 
Valley River Gap [Valley 
River Mountains] 12 
(See note 28): 
Junaluska Gap 
Old Road Gap 
Valley River Mountains (Range) 
[between Blue Ridge and 10, 11, 12, 23, 30, 32, 
Long Ridge] 33, 60, 61, 68, 69, 70, 
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Shown as Valley Town Mts. 
on MS., p. 10, and Val- 
ley Town Range on MS., 
p. 23. 

Valley Town (Cherokee Co., 
N. C.) 


(See note 51). 
Valley Town Range—(See Val- 
ley River Mountains) 
Virginia 
Virginia and Tennessee R. R. 
Called Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia R. R. on MS., p. 84. 


a 


Wagah—(See Wayah) 

Walden Ridge [continuation 
of Cumberland Moun- 
tains] 

Walnut Mountains [north of 
French Broad River] 

Called Walnut Mt. on MS., 
pp. 18 and 49. 

Warm Spring Creek (Valley) 
{[tr. to French Broad 
River] 

Present Spring Creek (note 
100), and so named on 
MS., p. 49. 

Warm Springs (Madison Co., 
N. C.) 


“s Hot Springs (see note 
33). 
Warrenton, Alabama 
(not shown in 1937 U. S. 
Postal Guide) 
Warrior’s Creek—(See Wayah 
Creek Valley) 
Watauga County (N. C.) 
Watauga Creek [tr. to Little 
Tennessee River] 
Watauga Gap [Blue Ridge] 
Apparently at same location 
as present Blowing Rock. 
Watauga Gap [Cowee Moun- 
tains] 
Guyot map 
(See note 26). 
Watauga River (Basin, Val- 
ley) [tr. to Holston 
River] 


Waterrock Knob—(See Amos 
Plott’s Balsam) 
Wayah Bald (Great Bald) 
{Nantihala Mountains] 
(See notes 130 and 138). 
Wayah (Creek) Valley [tr. to 
Little Tennessee River] 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 


GUYOT USGS 


ORIGINAL MS. 
74 


6, 15, 24, 59, 84 


4,5 
18, 23, 49 


47, 49 (2) 


17, 49, 50, 52 


4,5 


67 
39 


63 
36, 37 (3) 


12 


8, 9, 11, 18, 14, 15, 

16 (2), 17, 24, 25, 26, 
35 (3), 36 (2), 

37 (4), 38, 39, 45 
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ALTITUDES PAGE REFERENCES 
GUYOT USGS ORIGINAL MS. 
Spelled Wagah on page 63 
of MS. See note under 
Catoo-gajay for relation 
between Wayah and Car- 
toogechaye creeks and 
Little Tennessee River. 
vr Gap—(See Nantihala 


ap) 
Waynesville (Haywood Co., 
N. C.) 


> 12 (2), 18, 51, 52, 
Guyot map 59, 67 (2), 74 


Wear’s Cove [north of Great 
Smoky Mountains] 22 
Now Wear Cove 
Webster (Jackson Co., N. C.) 12, 19, 51, 57, 64, 65, 
(See note 133). 67, 68 (2) 
Welch Ridge—(See Forney 
Ridge) 
betes Bald—(See Western 


ald) 
Western Bald, High Pinnacle 
of [Balsam Mountains] 
Either Webster Bald 
or Steestachee Bald 
of USGS Cowee Quad. 
(note 118) 
Western North Carolina Rail- 
road 
(See note 30). 
White Top Mt. [Virginia Blue 
Ridge] 5,530 


Whiteside Mt. [Blue Ridge, 
at jet. with Cowee Moun- 
tains] 4,907 29, 30, 31 (2), 64 
(See note 65). 
Wilkesboro’ (Wilkes Co., N. C.) — 37 


Winfrey’s Gap [Long Ridge] 3,493 24 
(See note 54). 
Wolfpen Ridge—(See 
Brass-town Range) 
Woodlawn—(See North Cove) 


a 


Yadkin River (Valley) 
Yancey County (N. C.) 
(See note 84). 
Yeates Knob—(See Yoates 
Knob) 
Yellow Mt. [Cowee Moun- 
tains] 


Yellow Mountains—(See Big 
Yellow Mountains and Lit- 
tle Yellow Mountains) 
Yoates Knob [Black Moun- 
tains] 5,975 
Yeates on Guyot map. Now 
Yeates Knob (note 91). 
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A Checklist of United States Newspapers and Weeklies before 1900 in the 
General Library of Duke University. Part V, North Dakota-Vermont; 
Part VI, Virginia-Wyoming. Compiled by Mary Wescott and Allene 


Ramage. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1937. Pp. 710-929; 
934-1145.) 


With the appearance of parts five and six, the Checklist of 
United States Newspapers in the Duke University Library, 
begun in 1932, is brought to a finish. The Duke collection, 
comprising some 10,000 volumes, is one of the three or four 
largest in the South, and, with the possible exception of that 
of the University of Texas, the most comprehensive in scope. 
Virtually every state in the Union is represented by one or 
more files. In general, however, the longest and most valuable 
runs are for the South and East. 

Since the publication in 1937 of the Union List of News- 
papers, a question may arise as to the place of bibliographies 
limited to individual libraries and small regions. One answer 
is that the monumental national list does not go back of 1820. 
Of course for the earlier period we have Brigham’s “Biblio- 
graphy of American Newspapers, 1690-1820,” if one has the 
patience to comb through the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society from 1913 to 1927. In any case, Brigham 
is almost entirely out of date for such a collection as that at 
Duke, which has been largely developed in very recent years. 
Quite aside from considerations of availability of the informa- 
tion in other sources, it is of first rate importance to have pre- 
sented here a complete picture of the holdings of one great 
library. The research worker will find extensive resources 
concentrated at one point, perhaps saving much time and travel. 
The Duke checklist should find a place beside similar records 
prepared by Yale University, the Library of Congress, the 
New York Public Library, and the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society. 

The arrangement of the present list is one which has appar- 
ently become standardized for newspapers, i. e., alphabetically 
by states, under states alphabetically by towns and cities, and 

[ 819 
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under the locality alphabetically by newspaper titles. A con- 
siderable amount of historical data is given for each paper, 
including date of founding, names of editors and publishers, 
and changes in title. The format of the printed page, with 
the year given on the left-hand margin, is ideal for quickly 
discovering a particular date wanted. 

R. B. Downs. 


THe UNniversiry oF Nortu Caro.Lina, 
CHAPEL HI. 


History of North Carolina. By John Lawson. Edited by Frances Latham 
Harriss. (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 1937. Pp. xxiv, 259.) 


Lawson’s History is more than “a Journal of a Thousand 
Miles Travel” through Carolina in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury; it is a valuable section of the biography of a man of 
whose personal history we know very little. It is evident that 
he was a man of training and culture, with sufficient scientific 
knowledge to become surveyor-general of North Carolina in 
1708. Marshall DeLancey Haywood refers to him as “ a sturdy 
adventurer and writer of no mean order (North Carolina 
Booklet, Vol. VI, No. 4, April, 1907). Stephen B. Weeks 
states that he “probably belonged to the Lawsons of Brough 
Hall, Yorkshire,” and was a son of the Lawson who was 
knighted in 1695 for his supreme loyalty to the Stuart Kings 
(Libraries and Literature in North Carolina in the Eighteenth 
Century, p. 225). In John Lawson England made a valuable 
contribution to North Carolina. His work as surveyor, his aid 
in securing in 1705 the incorporation of Bath, the first incor- 
porated town in the province, and his authorship of the first 
known book by an inhabitant of North Carolina, alone make 
his reputation secure in our colonial annals. 

After the dedication of his “Sheets” to the Lords Proprietors 
and an introduction, Lawson divides his book into three 
sections: 

1. A Journal of a Thousand Miles Travel. 

2. A Description of North Carolina. 

3. An Account of the Indians of North Carolina. 
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Lawson, young and vigorous, arrived in ““Charles-town,” South 
Carolina, in the summer of 1700, stayed there until winter, 
and left for North Carolina on December 28. Ascending the 
Santee River, he zigzagged to piedmont North Carolina, 
struck the famous Indian trail called “Catawba path,” and 
explored widely separated regions of the province. He visited 
localities which later became the present towns of Hillsboro, 
Graham, Wake Forest, Salisbury, Goldsboro, and Greenville. 
(For a description of his route, see James Mooney, Siouan 
Tribes of the East, Bureau of American Ethnology, cited by 
Weeks.) The author had an extensive knowledge of the 
country. With the exception of a few errors as to the origin 
and flow of rivers, his geographical descriptions are very valu- 
able. He tells of the rivers and the “Inlets and Havens of This 
Country” with keen observation. Valuable material is given 
on the natural resources of this section—Carolina “in Her 
Natural Dress”—the flora and fauna, though modern scholars 
hold that the account of the flora is overdrawn. Lawson’s 
well known classification of lizzards, tortoises, and the like as 
“insects” may be easily overlooked in the light of word mean- 
ing of his day. 

The work is very valuable also for the social history it con- 
tains. Lawson spent days and nights in the homes of Indians 
of many tribes. His description of their commercial relations, 
home life, food, marriage customs, and the Europeans’ “intri- 
gues” with the Indians, reveal a happy race enjoying its food 
and liquor so much that the Indian “eats and drinks away the 
Cares of the World, and desires no greater Happiness than that 
which he daily enjoys” (p. 88). 

The North Carolina Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, which sponsored the publication of this volume, has 
given us an edition of a book which has gone through more 
editions than any other single work on North Carolina his- 
tory, and this one is distinctly superior to other editions. The 
original first appeared as a section of John Stevens’s A New 
Collection of Voyages and Travels: with Historical Accounts 
of Discoveries and Conquests in All Parts of the World. It 
was begun in 1708. The second edition, under the title, A 
New Voyage to Carolina, was printed in 1709. This edition 
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had a map and a plate. The work was published again in 1711 
under the same title. It was re-published in 1714 and 1718 
under a new title, and the latter edition carried a slightly dif- 
ferent imprint. A German edition appeared in 1712 under 
the title, Alleneuster Beschreibung der Provintz Carolina 
(Hamburg), and another in 1722. Both of these may be 
seen in the library of the University of North Carolina. 

The legislature ordered the publication of a new edition of 
the 1714 copy in 1860, but the work was poorly done. An- 
other poor edition appeared in 1903, edited by the late Col. 
Fred A. Olds, who omitted some of the very frank descriptions 
of Indian customs. It is in fair binding, with two-column 
pages, and distressingly small print. Like all of its predeces- 
sors, it has no index. The only flaw which the reviewer finds 
in the present edition is the lack of a good index. 

The North Carolina Society of the Colonial Dames is due 
the gratitude of the reading public generally for this splendid 
new edition of the only work contributed by North Carolina 
during the proprietory period to American colonial history—a 
work so valuable that a copy of it sold at auction in the State a 
century after its publication for $60.00. The new edition, 
well bound in attractive color and carrying the emblem of the 
Colonial Dames, in large and legible print on expensive paper, 
contains Lawson’s map of “Part of North America” and six of 
White’s famous drawings. It also contains a plate of the 
““Beastes of Carolina.” The new edition is a real gift to the 
public. 


MarvIN L. SkKacGs. 
CAMPBELL COLLEGE, 


Bute’s Creek, N. C. 


Twelve Virginia Counties: Where the Western Migration Began. By John 
H. Gwathmey. (Richmond: The Dietz Press. 1937. Pp. 469.) 


As set forth in a short general introduction entitled “York 
River Basin Westward,” this book is ‘“‘an effort to preserve 
what can be preserved of the history of a dozen old Virginia 
counties whose soil was perhaps the most important of all 
channels in the flow of Anglo-Saxon civilization from the 
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thirteen original colonies into the vast empire west of the Ap- 
palachians.” While the author does not attempt to prove his 
thesis by comparisons with other sections, he has made a 
valuable contribution to Virginia history, of primary import- 
ance to geneologists. Such a contribution was to be expected, 
however, from the author of “Legends of Virginia Court- 
houses” and “Legends of Virginia Lawyers.” 

As indicated by inside cover maps and twelve chapter head- 
ings, the twelve counties selected, in the chronological order 
of their formation, which the author does not follow, are 
Gloucester, New Kent, King and Queen, Essex, King William, 
Hanover, Caroline, Goochland, Orange, Louisa, Augusta, and 
Albemarle. These counties lie between the James River on the 
south and the Rappahannock River on the north and extend 
from Chesapeake Bay to the top of Alleghany Mountain, but 
they do not include all the territory within these boundaries. 
They embrace cross sections of the Tidewater, the Piedmont, 
and the Valley. High spots in their history are presented in a 
shifting panorama of family names, places, events, and dates 
so arranged as to show the westward movement. 

Although the annals of these counties are unlike, they lend 
themselves to similar treatment. Hanover, an upland county, 
may, therefore, be taken as typical. Beginning with an Elmo 
Jones full-page, pen-and-ink drawing of Hanover Court- 
house, the narrative presents first the story of the formation 
of the county, its first white settlers and their Indian contacts. 
Then follow accounts of the part of Hanover County in the 
French and Indian War and the American Revolution; the 
founding of academies at various places within its bounds; lists 
of public officers, with their terms of office; names of im 
portant landowners and historic home sites; biographical 
sketches of Samuel Davies, “father of the Presbyterian church 
in Virginia,” Patrick Henry, and Henry Clay; Hanover’s part 
in the War of 1812 and the War of Secession; an historical 
sketch of Hanover Courthouse, famous for its associations with 
Patrick Henry and the Parsons’ Cause; portraits and records; 
and finally brief mentions of many noted men. 


Prefaced by a pen sketch of the “Knights of the Golden 
Horseshoe,” the final chapter is a miscellany of historic ac- 
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counts of the Knights of the Golden Horseshoe, architecture of 
courthouses, transportation to the West, Cornwallis in Vir- 
ginia, curious military punishments, officers of the Revolution, 
county clerks, and Virginia’s chief executives. Of these items 
the contemporaneous accounts of Spotswood’s expeditions be- 
yond the Blue Ridge are the most informing. Transportation 
to the West tells of the organization of the James River Com- 
pany and the subsequent efforts to establish intercommunica- 
tion between the James and Kanawha rivers. 

Although Mr. Gwathmey has not attempted to produce an 
historical treatise, his book is a storehouse of unusual informa- 
tion and has a charm all its own. Its powder-blue dress and 
Caslon old-style type make it an attractive and pleasing friend 
for persons interested in various phases of the history of the 
region between the James and Rappahannock rivers. The text 
is prefaced by a brief introduction by John Stewart Bryan. 
It ends with a detailed index of individual family names, and 
a colophon. 


C. H. AMBLER. 


West Vircinia UNIVERSITY, 
Morcantown, W. Va. 


Southern Character Sketches. By Betsy Hamilton (Idora McClellan Moore). 
(Richmond, Va.: The Dietz Press, 1937. Pp. xvi, 126.) 


One of the most vivid memories of my boyhood in the pied- 
mont region of North Carolina is of a series of “readings” 
by Betsy Hamilton which I attended in the 1890’s dealing with 
the hill people of Alabama immediately following the close of 
the War Between the States and Reconstruction. 

The present volume, Southern Character Sketches, revives 
these memories, as it contains a number of the selections read 
by Betsy Hamilton as well as other sketches written by her 
which I had not previously heard or seen in print. 

The sketches are presented in two parts. Part I is devoted 
to sketches of the people in general of the piedmont country 
in Alabama in the period indicated. They are in dialect and 
deal with the everyday events in the lives of types of people 
which are not nearly so frequently met with today as they 
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were fifty years ago. The dialect itself and many of the words 
used in the sketches, then common to the piedmont area of 
the South generally, have also been considerably modified, as 
modern means of transportation and communication are 
rapidly wiping out the differences in speech and vocabulary 
which formerly existed between the peoples who lived in the 
low country, the hills, and the mountain highlands of the 
South, respectively. 

Individual titles from Part I are: “Hog Killin’ in Hillabee,” 
“The S’prise Party,” “Pap’s Bone Felon,” “The Quiltin’ at 
Mis’ Roberson’s,” “The Writin’ School,” “Mrs. Pinkney’s 
Spring Spell,” “The Old-Time Camp Meetin’,” “Neighbors,” 
“Zeke Scroggins, the Embarrassed Lover.” In them the reader 
familiar with the past generation remembers as real folk Betsy, 
Pap, Maw, Buddy, and Aunt Nancy; Cousin Pink, Caledony, 
old Mrs. Freshours, the Simmons boys, and many others from 
the Hillabee Settlement whose daily activities were humor- 
ously and charmingly described in the column that appeared 
for many years in the Sunny South under the title of “The 
Backwoods—Familiar Letters from Betty Hamilton to Her 
Cousin Saleny.” 

The sketches in Part II relate to Negro characters. The 
opening sketch is of Betsy Hamilton’s nurse, Huldy, whom 
Betsy considered as much hers as she considered her mother 
hers, and Huldy, in turn, never entertained a thought before 
the Emancipation Proclamation was issued in 1862 that she 
would ever bear any other relationship to Betsy than that of 
possessing her “chile” and being wholly possessed by her. 
“Superstitions of the Alabama Negro,” “Dat Quarter,” 
“Daddy Mose’ on Evolution,” “Susanna’s Recipe for Batter 
Cakes,” “Ketchin’ a Chicken,” “Neely’s First Love,” “Kizzie 
in Liberia” portray vividly the life of the Negro on the planta- 
tion before the war and in new situations after its close. 

Betsy Hamilton was the pen name of Idora McClellan, born 
in Talladega County, Alabama, in 1843. She first married 
Albert W. Plowman, and after his death, Captain M. V. Moore, 
C. §. A. She early became a contributor to the Alabama 
Reporter, a paper published in Talladega County, and later to 
the Atlanta Constitution, the Sunny South, and Harper’s 
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Weekly. She wrote with a full understanding of the people 
and the region, and to this understanding she added a sense 
of humor and charm that give the sketches a permanency in 
Southern writings in the post-bellum period. 

The collection and editing of the sketches has been done by 
Mrs. Julia Moore Smith of Richmond, and the volume has 
been illustrated with a portrait of Betsy Hamilton and an illus- 
tration by W. L. Sheppard reproduced from Harper’s Weekly 
in which a number of the sketches appeared. It contains an 
introduction by Clark Howell of the Atlanta Constitution, to 
which Betsy Hamilton was a regular contributor, and a fore- 
word by Mrs. Smith. 


Louis R. WILson. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


The Old South: Struggles for Democracy. By William E. Dodd. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1937. Pp. vii, 312. $3.75.) 


This book, which is the first part of a four-volume series 
planned by the former professor of American history at the 
University of Chicago and recent Ambassador to Germany on 
“the evolution and collapse of the Old South,” is an account 
of the colonies of Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas from 
their first settlement to about 1690. The central theme is 
indicated by the sub-title “Struggles for Democracy,” in terms 
of which the author attempts to analyze and interpret the 
events and developments of the period. It is difficult to ap- 
praise this theme or to judge how sound is its application to 
the area and period, because the author nowhere defines 
“democracy” and because in different passages its meaning 
seems to vary. But the reviewer is compelled to report at the 
outset that the author seems to have read into the life of both 
the England and the America of that day ideas and motives 
much more in harmony with nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury concepts of democracy than with any which actually 
were current at the time, and that he thus misinterprets many 
of the situations he describes. Few, if any, authorities on 
Stuart England would agree, for example, that by 1600 that 
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country was beginning “to adopt here and there the idea of 
democratic self-government” (pp. 18-19), or that the Earl 
of Shaftesbury’s imprisonment in 1676 was on account of his 
“democratic tendencies” (p. 265). Not many students of 
American colonial history would be satisfied with the state- 
ment that “the motives which moved nearly all Europeans to 
cross the stormy North Atlantic during the seventeenth cen- 
tury” are indicated by the subject of this volume (p. vi). 
Surely, few of the usually recognized motives of European 
colonization ought to be considered as aspects of a quest for 
democracy. Nor can the reviewer, at least, consent to the 
implication, present throughout the volume, that all the move- 
ments against constituted authority in the colonies, of which 
Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia and Durant’s uprising in the 
Albemarle are two examples, were in fact conscious “strug- 
gles for democracy.” For none of these episodes does the author 
cite evidence to show that the leaders of the revolt were seek- 
ing anything more than the redress of specific grievances or 
the removal of certain objectionable officials. 

Basic misinterpretations of seventeenth-century ideas and 
motives are not confined to the use of the word “democracy.” 
One of the most astonishing passages in the book describes the 
votes of the Maryland assembly in 1649 after resolving in favor 
of liberty of conscience. “The other rights of Englishmen 
were reasserted,” the author states (though his footnote refer- 
ence does not bear him out), “namely, that all freemen should 
enjoy the right of suffrage; that the assembly, duly elected, 
should exercise the sovereign powers of self-government; and 
that the powers of war and peace with their uncertain neigh- 
bors inhered in the legislature” (p. 147). It would be hard 
to describe the rights of Englishmen as they were understood 
at that time more inaccurately. The chapter on the Naviga- 
tion Acts, which reflects twentieth-century terminology too 
definitely in its title, “Stuart Economic Nationalism,” never 
uses the word “mercantilism” nor adequately discusses the 
economic philosophy inherent in the system and current 
throughout the Western world at the time. 


An equally serious defect of the book lies in the failure to 
make adequate use of some of the best work of recent scholar- 
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ship. The treatment of early Virginia history, particularly 
with reference to the activities of Sir Thomas Smith and Sir 
Edwin Sandys, harks back to the writings of Alexander Brown 
and ignores entirely the now essential monograph of Wesley F. 
Craven, Dissolution of the Virginia Company, which has up- 
set so many of Brown’s interpretations. Neither in the chap- 
ters on Virginia nor in those on Maryland does the author ap- 
pear to have used the first two volumes of Charles M. Andrews’s 
Colonial Period of American History, though he has made 
some use of the third volume in relation to the Carolinas. A 
reading of Louise Fargo Brown’s scholarly First Earl of Shafts- 
bury might have made unnecessary a footnote statement that 
there is, he believes, ‘‘no really good biography” of that great 
politician (p. 241). 

For a reviewer to give a detailed list of minor mistakes and 
proof-reading slips is seldom profitable. But in the present 
instance the lesser errors of statement or of form are so numer- 
ous as to suggest that amid the author’s official duties in Berlin 
he may not have had leisure to subject the work to that last 
careful scrutiny which every manuscript ought to receive be- 
fore it goes to the printer. To illustrate: In one place (p. 61) 
he tells us that the Maryland charter gave Lord Baltimore “‘the 
right to grant or refuse a representative assembly.” Later on 
(p. 205), in describing an executive order which established a 
property qualification for the franchise in that colony, he 
says: “This was a plain violation of the Maryland charter.” 
Both statements can hardly be correct; neither, in fact, is 
really accurate. At one point (p. 76), £10,000 in the middle 
of the seventeenth century is equated to £100,000 today—a 
ratio of one to ten; but two pages later £1,000 in the 1640’s is 
said to equal “not less than $10,000 of present day currency” — 
a ratio of one to two. Perhaps a dollar sign has crept in by 
error, but either indicated ratio is open to serious question. It 
is sometimes hard to remember at what stages of Sir Anthony 
Ashley Cooper’s career he should be called by that name and 
when by the first or second of his two titles, Lord Ashley and 
Earl of Shaftesbury, but it is incorrect to refer to him at any 
time, as is frequently done here, as “Ashley Cooper,” or— 
worst of all—as “Ashley Lord Cooper” (p. 196). The rela- 
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tionships of members of the Stuart family become strangely 
mixed when the elder daughter of the Duke of York is de- 
scribed as “Mary, wife of William of Orange, who had de- 
feated the French dictator and his wife’s brother, Charles II, 
in 1672-73” (p. 266). And it is anachronistic by a matter of 
some centuries to speak of “English serfs” in 1680 (p. 274). 

Mr. Dodd’s past contributions to the history of the Old 
South have long been widely recognized. It is unfortunate 
that what promises to be his largest single undertaking in this 
field should begin so inauspiciously. 


LEONARD W. LABAREE. 
YaLe UNIVERSITY, 


New Haven, Conn. 


The Collapse of tne Confederacy. By Charles H. Wesley. (Washington: 
The Associated Publishers. 1937. Pp. iv, 1225). 


Professor Wesley writes iu the preface of his book that 
“there have appeared comprehensive treatments of the Con- 
federacy, and other publications have dealt with general as- 
pects and special phases of the subject, but there have been 
few efforts to treat critically the internal movements in the 
decline of Southern resistance. This study is intended to set 
forth comprehensively this neglected aspect of American His- 
tory and to present an analysis of the causes and a summary 
of the internal process by which the Confederacy collapsed.” 
Then the author proceeds to develop in more detail the thesis 
that the Confederacy failed from internal rather than external 
causes, psychological rather than physical causes. 

With the exception of the first chapter on war resources, 
and some portions of the last chapter, Professor Wesley has 
written a very disappointing book, for the thesis that the Con- 
federacy collapsed from internal rather than from external 
causes is one which has been almost worked overtime for the 
last fifteen years. The first book devoted to the subject was 
the scholarly and detailed work of A. B. Moore, Conscription 
and Conflict in the Confederacy, published in 1924. The next 
book on this subject was the reviewer’s State Rights in the 
Confederacy, 1925. In the meantime articles had been written 
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by Hamilton, Fleming, and Roberts on the defeatist move- 
ments. In 1926 the reviewer published an article under the 
caption of “Defeatism in the Confederacy,” which was based 
in part upon an M. A. thesis which had been written at 
Vanderbilt by Miss Georgia Lee Tatum. In 1934 Miss Tatum 
brought out this work in book form under the title Disloyalty 
in the Confederacy. During this period Miss Ella Lonn pub- 
lished Desertion during the Civil War. There have been other 
books published during this time which deal incidentally with 
this theme. Even the college texts long before Professor Wes- 
ley’s book appeared had come to accept this idea. When, there- 
fore, the author treats internal dissension, defeatism, and state 
rights as something new in explaining the collapse of the Con- 
federacy one is greatly surprised. 

He lists the above books in his bibliography; but an examina- 
tion of his footnotes will disclose the fact that his references 
to them are of a minor nature and very casual. Had he set out 
only to make a synthesis of the rather extensive literature 
which has been produced in support of his thesis, there would 
have been ample justification for such a book; but his mono- 
graph lays no claims to being a synthesis of former works. He 
presents the whole thesis as new and original. Without 
acknowledgements and the ordinary gestures of professional 
courtesy customary in such a case, the author in reality presents 
not a synthesis but an inadequate summary of the literature 
which has already elaborated his thesis at great length. 


Frank L. OwsLey. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Territorial Papers of the United States, Volume V, The Territory of 
Mississippi, 1798-1817. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edward Car- 


ter. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1937. Pp. ix, 815, 
$1.50.) 


The title page of this fifth volume in the valuable series 
edited by Dr. Carter indicates that it covers the period from 
1798 to 1817. Actually it goes only to June 17, 1809, and the 
remainder of the period will be covered in the succeeding 
volume. Inasmuch as the present state of Alabama was a part 
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of the Mississippi Territory these volumes also contain valuable 
materials for the study of early Alabama. 

In view of the large number of documents relating to the 
Mississippi Territory and the limited space available for publi- 
cation, a selection of materials has been necessary. While the 
emphasis has been on unpublished papers referring to political 
and land administration, documents “pertaining to military 
matters, Indian relations, and diplomatic affairs” have been 
included when they were of immediate importance to the ter- 
ritory. The editor has been at such great pains to give the 
location of documents mentioned but not included that the 
volume almost achieves the character of a guide to the study of 
official sources of the history of the territory. He has also 
been careful to identify characters mentioned and to suggest 
sources of additional information about them. There is an 
ample index. Such details, of course, greatly enhance the use- 
fulness of the work. An introduction containing a brief ac- 
count of the history of the territory would have made the 
volume of greater interest to a larger group of readers. It is 
somewhat surprising that a good contemporary map has not 


been included. 


This reviewer has had occasion to make a study of British 
West Florida, 1763-1783, which included the southern half 
of what was later the Mississippi Territory. He has been in- 
terested to find that many of the same problems which faced 
the British as they attempted to administer this area faced the 
Americans in the later period. The territory was still remote 
from the seat of government though Postmaster General 
Gideon Granger worked industriously to improve post routes 
and the efficiency of the postal service. There was still the 
problem of relations with an area administered by a foreign 
power, Spain. Settlers continued to encroach on Indian lands 
and it was still necessary to maintain agents among the various 
tribes for the settlement of difficulties and the regulation of 
trade. The land-hungry immigrant was still very much in 
evidence. Disputes and partisan politics which plagued the 
British province were no less characteristic of the American 
territory. In this connection President Jefferson wrote Gover- 
nor Williams: 
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I have seen with regret the violence of the dissensions in your quar- 
ter . . . it seems that the smaller the society the bitterer the dissen- 
sions into which it breaks. 


Perhaps the knottiest problem which had to be solved was 
that of land titles and claims. The fact that the territory, or 
parts of it, had belonged, within the thirty-five years previous 
to 1798, to France, England, and Spain, and had been claimed 
by Georgia, suggests the possibilities for confusion. In 1799 
William Dunbar, an authority on the subject, listed four types 
of claims which might have originated under the British gov- 
ernment, eleven under the Spanish, and seven since the Ameri- 
cans had gained control. Though commissions were author- 
ized by Congress to investigate claims and validate titles it was 
not until 1809 that some order was achieved from this chaos 
and public land was put on sale. In the meantime hundreds 
of immigrants who had come in with the confident expectation 
of finding good land available at low prices, and with the hope 
that the right of preception would be extended to them, were 
greatly inconvenienced and were forced to settle on lands to 
which they held doubtful claims. A monograph might well be 
written on the land problems in the Mississippi Territory. 

The volume contains many hitherto unprinted letters and 
papers from Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, Timothy 
Pickering, and Henry Dearborn. The most interesting are 
those from Jefferson. In two letters to Governor Robert Wil- 
liams he gives succinctly his views on political appointments. 
In April, 1805, he wrote: 


I presume you will think it for the public good to have an eye in your 
selection, . . . to the securing of a sound preponderance of those who 
are friendly to the order of things so generally approved by the nation. 
men hostile to that, whose principal views are to embarras and thwart the 
public measures, cannot be too carefully kept out of the way of doing it. 
I do not mean by this to proscribe honest, well meaning men, heretofor 
federalists, and now sincerely disposed to concur with the national senti- 
ment & measures. 


Two months later he wrote again in similar vein: 


with respect to Federalists, whether they are in opposition because hostile 
to the principles of our constitution or to measures of it’s administrative 
legislative and executive, we must not strengthen the effect of their opposi- 
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tion by weight of office—in the first case their wish is to overthrow the 
constitution: in the 2d to defeat & disgrace the measures & persons they 
dislike. in neither case are they to be trusted. disaffected men ought to 
be satisfied with the protection of the laws honestly extended to them. 
they ought not to expect the confidence of a government to which they 
know themselves hostile. 

Thus did the canny Jefferson labor to build up his political 
fences even on the remote Mississippi frontier—and thus did 
he expound a philosophy which would foster and rationalize 
the spoils system. 


CrEciL JOHNSON. 
THe University oF NortH CAROLINA, 
CHaPet Hm. 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


Dr. A. R. Newsome of the University of North Carolina is 
editor of North Carolina Social Science Maps, together with a 
Teacher's Manual of 37 pages, published by Denoyer-Geppert 
Company, Chicago. The series consists of ten classroom wall 
maps titled Exploration and Settlement, Indians and Whites, 
Independence and Union, Plantation Times, The War for 
Southern Independence, Agriculture, Industry, Population, 
Political and Education, and Physical. ‘There are fifty-two 
separate maps, insets, and charts. 


Dr. J. C. Russell of the University of North Carolina has 
received a grant from the Social Science Research Council for 
a study of length of life in late medieval England. 


Dr. Cecil Johnson of the University of North Carolina is 
spending part of the summer in the William L. Clements Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor, Michigan, engaged in research in the Gage 
and Clinton papers on West Florida. 


The Medieval World, by Dr. L. C. MacKinney of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, has been published by Farrar and 
Rinehart. 


Dr. Frontis W. Johnston, associate professor of history in 
Davidson College, has been awarded by Yale University the 
George Washington Eggleston Historical Prize for 1937-38 for 
his dissertation, ““The Evolution of the American Concept of 
National Planning, 1865-1917.” 


Dr. Joseph C. Robert of Ohio State University has been 
appointed assistant professor of history in Duke University. 


Professor Paul H. Clyde of Duke University will be on leave 
of absence during the first semester, 1938-39. 


Dr. Thomas E. LaFargue, now a fellow of the American 
Council of Learned Societies at Yale University, has been ap- 
pointed visiting assistant professor of history at Duke Univer- 
sity for the first semester, 1938-39. 
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Dr. W. P. Cumming of the department of English of David- 
son College is continuing this summer his researches in early 
Carolina cartography. He is being aided again by a grant from 
the Social Science Research Council. 


Dr. Howard K. Beale of the University of North Carolina 
presided at a session of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 


ciation in Indianapolis, April 28, on “Problems of the South in 
Relation to Other Sections.” 


Dr. C. C. Pearson of Wake Forest College is offering courses 
in the University of Virginia summer school. 


Visiting teachers in the Wake Forest College summer school 
are Professors R. H. Taylor of Furman University and M. L. 
Skaggs of Campbell College. 


Professor S. G. Riley of Meredith College is teaching in the 
Mars Hill branch of the Wake Forest College summer school. 


The University of North Carolina Press has accepted for 
publication in the fall a biography of Sir William Blackstone 
by Dr. D. A. Lockmiller of North Carolina State College. 


Books received include: Bernhard A. Uhlendorf, The Siege 
of Charleston (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 
1938); Bell Irvin Wiley, Southern Negroes, 1861-1865 (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1938.) ; Marie Kimball, Thomas 
Jefferson’s Cook Book (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 
1938); Robert Selph Henry, The Story of Reconstruction (In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1938); Marylou 
Rhodes, Landmarks of Richmond (Richmond: Garrett and 
Massie. 1938); Luther L. Gobbel, Church-State Relationships 
in Education in North Carolina since 1776 (Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press. 1938); E. M. Eller, The Houses of 
Peace (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 1937); 
Arthur Cecil Bining, Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the 
Eighteenth Century (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission. 1938); C. Van Woodward, Thomas Watson: 
Agrarian Rebel (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1938) ; Stanley F. Horn, The Hermitage: Home of Old Hick- 
ory (Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 1938). 
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The Historical Records of North Carolina, Vol. Il, edited 
by C. C. Crittenden and Dan Lacy, is in press and is expected 
to be published late in the summer. It will include lists of 
county records from Craven through Moore. The lists have 
been prepared by the Historical Records Survey, a nation-wide 
Works Progress Administration project of which Mr. Lacy is 
State Director for North Carolina. 


Recent accessions to the collections of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission include: 251 manuscript volumes, con- 
sisting of the leaf tobacco book of M. H. Pinnix and Company, 
place of business unknown; and day books, ledgers, and other 
account books of the following general merchants: R. L. 
Davis and Brothers, Farmville; Dildy and Agnew, Wilson; 
Willis Edmundson, Wilson; Howard-Williams Company, Wil- 
son; and P. L. Woodard Company, Wilson. All of these vol- 
umes fall within the approximate period, 1880-1920. 


Other accessions include photostats of twenty-two North 
Carolina maps, 1780-1890; copies of the North Carolina W hig, 


March 28, October 29, 1844; and a number of Civil War 
pamphlets. 


Several hundred dollars have been appropriated by the 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America for the repair 
of old manuscripts in the archives of the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission. 


The Colonial Dames of America on April 26 unveiled in 
Hillsboro tablets in memory of James Hogg and Thomas 
Burke. Addresses were delivered by Dr. Archibald Henderson 
and Dr. Malcolm McDermott. 


The United States Daughters of 1812 on May 2 unveiled a 
marker at Fort Johnston in Southport, in memory of the mili- 
tia of that section who served in the War of 1812. An address 
was made by Dr. C. C. Crittenden. 


On May 13 the Daughters of the American Revolution un- 
veiled a highway marker at Clarkton, Bladen County, point- 
ing the way to the site of the home of Anna Mathilda MacNeill 
Whistler, mother of James Whistler, the artist. The principal 
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address was delivered by Honorable Josephus Daniels, United 
States Ambassador to Mexico. 


The historical highway marker program, conducted jointly 
by the Department of Conservation and Development, the 
Highway and Public Works Commission, and the Historical 
Commission, is being continued. Legends are passed upon by a 
group of historians, consisting of Dr. G. W. Paschal and Prof. 
F. W. Clonts of Wake Forest College, Dr. D. A. Lockmiller of 
North Carolina State College, Dr. W. A. Mabry and Dr. J. T. 
Lanning of Duke University, Dr. A. R. Newsome, Dr. H. T. 
Lefler, and Dr. Cecil Johnson of the University of North Caro- 
lina, and Dr. Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College. Mark- 
ers recently approved include the following: the birthplace of 
David L. Swain, Buncombe County; the site of the home of 
Whistler’s mother, Wilmington; the grave of John Owen, 
Pittsboro; the home and grave of C. L. Memminger, Flat Rock; 
the birthplace of Andrew Jackson, near the boundary between 
South Carolina and Union County, North Carolina; the first 
public library in North Carolina, Bath; the site of Gilbert 
Town, Rutherford County; the Yellow Mountain Road, Avery 
County; the graves of Daniel Boone’s parents, Davie County; 
Fort Totten, Craven County; the battle of New Bern, Craven 
County; Judaculla Rock, Jackson County; the site of the home 
of Francis Nash, Hillsboro; the grave of Thomas Ruffin, Hills- 
boro; the house in which Andrew Johnson was born, Raleigh; 
the Royal White Hart Masonic Lodge, Halifax; and the home 
of Edgar W. (“Bill”) Nye, Henderson County. 


The Department of History of Columbia University in co- 
operation with the National Archives next fall will offer 
courses in archival training under Dr. Solon J. Buck, Director 
of Publications of the National Archives. 


Under the customary practice the two prizes awarded by 
the American Historical Association for essays in American 
history would be awarded in 1939. In order to separate these 
two prizes, hitherto awarded in the same year, the Executive 
Committee has decided that the Dunning Prize will be awarded 
this year, the Winsor Prize next year, and so alternately there- 
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after. The last date for presenting competing essays for the 
Dunning Prize this year is September 1. Address: Dr. Kath- 
leen Bruce, Chairman, The Dunning Prize Committee, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, Chesterfield Apartments, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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